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LOCAL AGENTS AND 
TELEPHONE BUSINESS 


Continued Agitation Will Make Com- 
pany a Self-insurer, Losses 
Being Negligible 


FACTS ABOUT HANDLING LINE 


Marsh & McLennan Suggested Im- 
provements Cause Cessation of 
Fires Starting in Exchanges 


It is reported that some agents are 
going to the Indianapolis Convention 
next week with a grievance about the 
manner in which the lines of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co. and 
the subsidiary telephone companies are 
written. As is known, this business 
is controlled by Marsh & McLennan. 
Some local agents feel that they have 
not been getting all the telephone busi- 
ness to which they are entitled. They 
think that some action can be taken 
which will split this business up 
among a great many more local agents 
than now get a commission on the 
business. 

May Lose Business Altogether 

The Eastern Underwriter is in a 
position to say that much more agita- 
tion on the subject of the telephone 
will result in the business being lost 
entirely to the insurance companies, 
and that neither broker nor agent will 
get a dollar’s worth of telephone writ- 
ings. In other words, the telephone 
company is seriously contemplating 
carrying its own insurance. Some idea 
of the record of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., including the 
New York Telephone Co., can be gath- 
ered from the accompanying figures. 
How Marsh & McLennan Got the 

Business 

The events leading up to Marsh & 
McLennan getting the telephone busi- 
ness are rather interesting. The tele- 
phone companies had made an inves- 
tigation of the question of fire insur- 
ance and fire loss relative to telephone 
properties. In this inquiry they found 
out what their losses amounted to; 
what they were paying out for premi- 
ums to various agencies and compa- 
nies and expense of handling the in 
surance. They learned that the outgo 
for premiums was about six times the 
income from loss payments, and the 
question was presented whether they 
should drop all of their insurance with 
the exception of about fifteen of their 
larger risks, located in New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Philadelphia and San 
Francisco; or whether they would 
create a department of their own and 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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IMPORTANT ACTION 
BY NEW YORK LIFE 


$10 a Thousand Extra Dividend to 1906 
Contribution Annual Dividend 
Policies 


per Copy 


FIRST ANNOUNCED ON COAST 


Extra Dividend Derived From Mor- 
tality Savings and Miscellaneous 
Profits on Class 
Thomas A. Buckner, 
ot the New York Life, returned to New 


vice-president 


York this week from the West Upon 
his arrival he corroborated the rumor 
that at the conference of leading 
agents and agency men of the Com 
pany on the Coast there had been an 
nounced that the board of directors of 
the New York Life has approved the 
recommendations of the officers of the 
Company to declare an extra dividend 
of $10 per thousand to contribution 
annual dividend policies, issued in the 
United States in 1906, upon reaching 
their tenth anniversary in 1916 
How Dividend is Derived 

This extra dividend is derived from 
mortality savings and niscellaneous 
profits among contribution annual 
dividend policies 

It will be remembered that the New 
York Life has beer 
dividend of 10 | 


niversary 


declaring an extra 


sours 
nature 
iracter 


Agents Enthusiastic 


rhe announcement 
vith the greatest enthusias1 
igents assembled, who regard 
another example of th beneficis 
sults of the conservative 
of the New York Life in t matter of 
dividends 

President Kingsley, of th New York 
Life, is now on the ‘oast where he 
will take an active World's 


Insurance Congress 
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FAVORS CHECK ON RADICALS one ;:tent fact not named in current 
discussions, viz., that national control G e 
means increased taxation and, there- t So th Lif | ( 
AGAINST NATIONAL CONTROL fore, a proportionate and permanent rea u ern I Cc nsurance ompany 
. addition to the cost of every man’s in- 
John M. Taylor Says — surance. Let poiicyholders labor under HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
Have Good Reasons To Be no delusion as to the immediate or ulti- 


Opposed To It 

John M. Taylor, president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, has issued a 
brochure in which he answers the ada- 
vecates of Federal regulation of in- 
surance. As is known it is proposed 
through an amendment to the consti- 
tution to establish federal control. 
This amendment, to come before the 
next Congress, reads: “The Congress 
shall have power to regulate the busi- 


ness (or commerce) of insurance 
throughout the United States and its 
territories and _ possessions.” This 
amendment presents to all insurance 


executives “the most serious considera- 
tion,” Mr. Taylor says. 
Against Further Radicalism 

The president of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life believes that it is time to 
call a halt to radicalism. He says that 
in the judgment of thousands of con- 
servative, loyal, patriotic men of all 
pelitical parties this country has had 
enough at present of national regula- 
tion, intervention, supervision, prosecu- 
tion and persecution of corporations 
and individuals. It must be conceded. 
says Mr. Taylor, that outside of a co- 
terie of enthusiasts, public opinion, as 
well as conservative opinion, is mani- 
festly opposed to any further centrali- 
zation of power at Washington. He 
does not think that federal insurance 
regulation is either feasible or desir- 
able, and asks: “Is it conceivable 
that if this proposition were submitted 
to the policyholders—as it will be— 
so that its meaning is clearly under- 
stood that there will be any answer 
other than an absolute veto?” In the 
face of the protests against further fed- 
eral paternalism from the army of pol- 
icyholders he doubts if it will not be 
heeded as protests were when life in- 
surance policies were exempted from 
the war tax in the last Congressional 
session. It is admitted that the amend- 
ment in its present form is defective, 
ix the inclusion of the words “(or com- 
merce),” on the very evident ground, 
among others, that the States under 
this provision, would promptly refuse 
to hand over to Congress the entire 


insurance business of every kind and 
abandon their own control of its vast 
interests. 
Can Never Be Made Absolute 

Federal regulation can never be 
made absolute. The States would still 
retain some of their constitutional 
powers, rights and privileges as to 
their own companies; and it is im 


probable that Congress will by its own 
action, in the event of federal control 
concede to the States the continuance 
certain impositions and grant to them 


ot 
its legislative recognition and _ sanc- 
tion; and it is possible that, with the 
adoption of a constitutional amend 
ment, the courts might recognize the 
right of the individual State to exer 
cise certain limited powers in the con 
trol of foreign companies 

Count all the objections to the pro 
pcesed surrender to the government of 
vested State interests and the home 
rale of corporations, and above then 
all stand: in the light of probability 


mate effect of this new centralization 
of power on the cost of their pro- 
tection. Experience demonstrates that, 
when any party or financial exigency 
arises, with or without reason, in war 
times or in peace times, with the whole 
business of insurance of the country 
in its hands, the first levy the Con- 
gress will make will be on these vast 
resources—assets, reserves, premiums, 
values—all in sight and instantly avail- 
able for revenue purposes. 
Mr. Taylor’s Conclusion 

Mr. Taylor concludes as follows: 

“In any adequate analysis of the 
many factors inherent in the problems 
of insurance regulation, it is evident 
that a marked contrast presents, on the 
merits, between the proposed govern- 
ment control and control by the States. 

“The fundamental distinction is this: 
Federal supervision rests only on 
theory, on inference, on conjecture, on 
the mere opinions of some legal and 
underwriting authorities of note that 
it will carry with it the final solution 
of many difficulties that now wait on 
the business of insurance. 

“But State regulation, on the other 
hand, rests on facts, on experience, on 
its service of sixty years, on settled 
principles of administration, on its leg- 
islative reforms, on its purpose to 
adopt other salutary measures to truly 
conserve the insurance interests as a 
whole, on their marvelous growth un- 
der its protection; and, above all, its 
virtues and defects are well known, 
and open no field to experiments or 
expedients in the discharge of one of 
the greatest trusts committed to the 
wisdom, honor and integrity of men.” 





STUDENTS AT FUNERAL 

‘At the funeral in Princeton, N. J., 
of James W. Alexander, former presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, the Rev. Dr. Ralph E. Pom- 
eroy, pastor of Trinity Church, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Baker, conducted the 
services, and the honorary pall bearers 
were John Grier Hibben, president of 
Princeton University; Moses T. Pyne. 
A. B. Russell, G. A. Armour, and Rob- 
ert Bridges. 


From the church to the cemetery 
there was a procession throvgh the 
campus, in which the trustees of the 


university, of which .Mr. Alexander was 
one, and several hundred students took 
part. 


FINDING THE NEW WAY 
It often happens that a man will buy 


a thing if he thinks it is “something 


new,” while the identical article, if 
known to him, as something not new, 
will have no attractions, says the Vir- 
ginian Weekly Standard 

\ way to get such people is to pre- 
sent what you have in a new way 
give a new idea about it 

That’s why it will pay the agent to 
read all he can about what is going on 

life insurance Other men’s ideas 
may suggest ideas to him, and so he 

ll in reality be talking “someting 
ew" when he goes to the man or 


t 


woman to sell an industrial policy 
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Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MERIDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


We have Liberal Agency Contract awaiting a High Grade 
Producer in Eastern Missouri 


WRITE THE COMPANY FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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HIGH COMMISSIONS 
LOW RATES 
SALABLE POLICIES 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE 
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the sun shines every day ; 


individuality at its full value. 





Solicitors are like gizzards, no good without grit. 
ment und connect with some young company where you can find a future worth considering ? 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you lack grit to make the first step, don’t you ? 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. 
have ambition enough to desire a better position, and grit enough to go after it, vou can spend the winter months in a country where 
where the roses bloom perpetually ; where frosts are few and a freeze almost unknown. 
good position in a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as a million each last year; where a competitor does not lurk 
behind every bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not “hard times.” 
amount of ability vou can obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 
That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the capitalization of your 


mean the realization of all your dreams. 
Vice-President and General Manager, THomas P. 


The president of this Company is W. T. CRawrorp ; 
Lioyp, M. D.; Superintendent of Agencies, W. M. Linpsey, all of Shreveport, La. 


Grit is the key with which you ean do the 


If you have the grit to make a change 


How many times have you promised yourself to cut loose from your. present environ- 
When you climb to the top of the rut 
Ambition is the main- 


winding. jf you 
You can secure a 


and a reasonable 
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FIFTEENTH INAUGURAL 
DINNER AT PITTSBURGH 


FIELD MEN HONOR PRESIDENT 
EDWARD A. WOODS 





New Administration of National Asso- 
ciation Brilliantly Launched at 
Pittsburgh Meeting 


Fifteen years ago the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters’ Association invited W. 
D. Wyman, then the newly elected pre- 
sident of the National Association of 


NATIONAL 











tions result from these meetings, for 


Pittsburgh hospitality and enthusiasm 
know no bounds. 
The Fifteenth Inaugural Dinner 


given by the Association, was held at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Satur- 
day evening of last week. It was the 
largest gathering of its kind held by 
the Association, and a spirit of good 
fellowship prevailed throughout the en- 
tire evening. If any of the great 
chorus leaders should find themselves 
short of talent, an abundance could be 
secured from among Pittsburgh life in- 
surance men. During the dinner popu- 
lar songs were sung by the assemblage. 
Woods a Magnet 

The gathering on Saturday evening 

had a double attraction. It was an In- 


A. C. LARSON J. HENRY JOHNSON EDWARD 
Life Underwriters, to attend an Inau- augural Meeting, and it was to honor 
gural Meeting arranged in his honor one of Pittsburgh's strong life insur- 
by the Pittsburgh Association. Mr. ance men—Edward A. Woods, president 
Wyman, now president of the Berkshire of the National Association of Life 
Life Insurance Company, was at that Underwriters. It is doubtful if there 
time its general agent at Chicago. is a more popular life insurance man 


Annual Meetings in Pittsburgh 


Each year since that time the Pitts- 
burgh Asociation has held an Inaugu- 


ral Meeting to greet the president-elect 
of the National Association and start 
off the new administration in a most 
enthusiastic manner, and be it said 


none but the most pleasant recollec- 


‘n the country than “Eddie” Woods, as 
he is known to a host of warm personal 
friends. Commencing as a boy in the 
business, doing minor things around 
office, he developed qualifications 
life insurance agency management 
have enabled him to build the 
(Continued on page 9.) 


an 
for 
that 


PROGRAM OF NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 1915-1916 


BETTER SALESMANSHIP TO BE 
FEATURED 
Elimination of Rake Off Man and More 
Constructive Conventions Promi- 
nent in Outline of President 





When the members of the executive 
council of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters Pitts- 
burgh for the dual purpose of attending 


gathered in 








discussion of the matters before the 
council 
Will Center on Six Activities 
The Council decided to devote the 


activities of the association during the 
year to the following subjects 
1. Abolition of the 
2. Taxation 


rake off 


man 


Extension of membership 


4. Insurance Salesmanship 


life 


5. Extension of use of 


insurance 
for credit 

and 
Edward A 
Dinner’ in 


6. Education conservation 


Woods, at 
Pittsburgh 


the 
on 


President 
Inaugural 


Saturday, gave the following outline of 
Na 


activities to be engaged in by the 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS SNAPPED AT PITTSBURGH INAUGURAL 














A. WOODS LAWRENCE PRIDDY H. WIBERT prnmanus 
their annual conference and the inau- tional Association of Life Underwriters 
gural dinner tendered by the Pitts rder the new administration 
burgh Life Underwriters Association, Taxation 
they were whisked away from the rhe movement to relieve policyhold 
noisy bustle of hotel and city life to ers of the burde of taxation must be 
the “Gables,” the beautiful home of ontin This is not a sporadic cam- 
Edward A Woods at Sewickley paign. It requires an enlightened pub- 
Heights, for their deliberation It was lic opinion to secure by some methods 
mighty thoughtful of Mr. Woods to the reduction or elimination of this un 
have the Council meet at his home, st and inequitable tax upon thrift 
and it should have a far-reaching effect and providence that no other country 
for good in association work, as there in the world is in posing It is un 
were no attractions outside the splen American and unbusinesslike for this 
dor cf the home to mar a thoughtful untry to be paying more to take care 
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of its dependents than any other coun- 
try in the world, and, yet, the only 
country to tax the great institution that 
is seeking to prevent dependency. It is 
certainly far better policy to encourage 
prevention than to pay for cure; to en- 
courage a person to do for himself vol- 
untarily what otherwise the State 
would have to This agitation 
must be maintained day in and day out 
until this unjust taxation upon life in- 
surance policyholders should be discon 
tinued, not only to save our policyhold 


pay for. 


ers the money but in order that the 
public may understand what is the 
great purpose of life insurance as an 


institution. 


Education and Conservation 
movement the 


the 


“Perhaps the greatest 


association has ever undertaken is 


education and conservation movement 
to secure a wider recognition and un- 
Cerstanding of life insurance in our 
schools and colleges, on the platform 
and through the press What has al- 


ready been accomplished is great. Per- 
haps the greatest gain has been to 
awaken among local associations the 
possibility of securing far more pub- 
licity for life insurance: as an institu- 
tion, not for any company, than was 
before thought possible. This has been 
done in all associations General ad 


vertising of life insurance should ac- 
company it, and a movement may be 
realized to secure sufficient contribu 


tions from companies as well as agents 


to institute a nation wide advertising 
campaign. No money could be better 
expended by the companies than the 
appropriation of a joint fund sufficient 
ly. large to place insurance as an in 
stitution through wise advertising 
throughout the entire country 


The Elimination of the Rake Off Man 

“The movement that was instituted 
some years ago to arouse not only pub- 
lic opinion and the sentiment of insur- 
ance men but legislation against the 
splitting of commissions, the paying of 
a ‘rake off’ under whatever name it 
may be called to those entirely outside 
the business, those who are not thor- 
oughly informed insurance men, should 
be continued. No vocation can ever 
be decent if it is possible for anyone 
who happens to hear of a single case 
to go to some agent or office and re- 
ceive for the information a commission 
or division of profits in any form. No 
one would have respect even for his 
grocer if he felt that he was paying 
some one for his trade. A lawyer or 
physician who is splitting fees is doing 
an unethical thing. Life insurance com- 
missions for life insurance agents is not 
only important, but if uninformed, un 
intelligent and inexperienced persons 
are allowed to shop some insurance 
case they may hear of and place it 
wherever they can do so to the best 
advantage, what guarantee has anyone 
that his insurance will be properly pre 
sented or intelligently sold? No agency 
or company should tolerate the contin- 
vance of these men. They take com- 
missions from the pocket of the insur- 
ance man, or worse still they do not 
properly sell 
When even those who are in the busi- 
ness are often not thoroughly informed, 
how can someone entirely outside of 
the life insurance business intelligent- 
ly, accurately and wisely adjust the in- 
surance to the applicant’s needs? It 
is the business that is blamed for the 
evil results that flow from such placing 
of insurance by inexperienced, unintel- 
ligent, one-case brokers, and we owe it 
to ourselves, and most of all to the 
public, to see that acceptance of busi- 
ness from these men is made impossi- 
ble. To-day many companies, such as 
the Northwestern, the Metropolitan, 
Phoenix Mutual and the New York 
Life, absolutely forbid this practice. 
Many of the largest agencies in the 
United States absolutely prohibit it, so 
that large companies and large agen 
cies can do business without recourse 
to these men. Fee splitting in any pro 


fession or even business is unethical, 
and it certainly should be in life in 
surance, 


insurance to the public.. 


The Extension of Membership 
“Everyone of the 127,000 life insur- 
ance agents in the United States 
should be connected with the associa- 
tion. While it is true that the princi- 
pal ones are already in its membership, 


those who need it most are outside, 
and particularly is this true of the 
country agent, away from a center 


where there is a large and thriving as- 
sociation, who at least should be in- 
cluded in the membership. 

Extension of Life Insurance to Cover 


Credit 

“Already bonding companies inquire 
the amount of life insurance carried. 
Kight out of twelve of the Federal Re- 
serve credit banks have incorporated 
the questions as to insurance carried, 
to whom payable and the cash value. 
The State Board of Charities has re- 
cently incorporated in the blanks to be 
filled out for an applicant for State 


charity, such as an orphan or a depend- 
ent aged person or widow, the question 
whether the applicant was _ provided 
with life insurance upon the parent’s 
death, or that of the other support of 
the family. 

Relationship of Life Insurance to Credit 
“Can be greatly extended by the activ- 
ity of members of the association. It 
seems ridiculous that many banks ask 
the amount of fire insurance carried on 
the mere material property, often ask- 
ing the amount of liability insurance, 
and even credit insurance, none of 
which have any cash value, essential of 
course as all are to credit, and yet omit 
entirely the question as to life insur- 
ance carried, or ask for the information 
in so crude a form that it does not tell 
to whom the insurance is payable or 
its present value. That such Federa? 
Reserve banks as New York City, San 
Francisco, Richmond, Minneapolis, At 
lanta, Dallas, Kansas City, Boston, 
have all now incorporated the question 
in their credit blanks is of great sig 
nificance in the relation of credit to 
life insurance. Surely everyone should 
try to have his debts buried with him. 
If no man died insolvent, the prosperity 


of the country would increase by leaps 
and bounds, and losses that now fall 
upon banks, and ultimately upon the 
public, would be very much reduced. 


More Constructive Conventions 

“It is the belief of the administra- 
tion that progress in making our con- 
ventions more constructive and_ in- 
structive should be materially increas- 
ed. A gathering of th> most experi- 
enced insurance men in the world in 
one place at one time can be used to 
better advantage than has been the 
case hitherto. Sessions in which the 
great phases of life insurance could be 
practically discussed would replace 
time now occupied in selecting places 
for the next meeting and hearing the 
reports of officers and commtttees and 
occupied in other ways that are not of 
so great value to the average agent as 
constructive and instructive work 
might be. 

“We believe that St. Louis, being the 
central place and with the live associa- 
tion there, can establish a precedent 
that will make every agent attending 
that meeting, which ought to be a rec- 
ord breaker, feel that he cannot afford 
to miss any other similar meeting be- 
cause of the practical, valuable instruc- 
tion that he has received. 

Better Salesmanship 

“Above all, and as a distinct advance 
in the association’s work, should be 
the continuation of an effort to ally 
ourselves with every movement in at- 
tempting to secure a better instruction 
in salesmanship. The business of the 
selling of life insurance is essentially 
important. The demand for it is prac- 
tically unlimited; so is the supply. The 
distribution is the problem of insurance 
companies, and salesmanship is the 
particular duty of every member of the 
Life association. How to get and how 
to train salesmen in any line of busi 
ness, although a question now very 
much before the public, is an unsolved 
one. There is no course of general ac 
ceptance yet devised as to the best 


method of teaching the fundamentals 
of salesmanship, notwithstanding many 
able and valuable efforts in that direc- 
tion. Further, even the most intelligent 
and experienced sales managers will 
admit that they do not know the best 
way to eliminate the wastage in the 
selection of salesmen. Some can be 
made along this line; some progress 
has aiready been made. It is the hope 
of the present administration that it 
may be made memorable by a more dis- 
tinct advance along this line than in 
any other direction. It is at least curi- 
ous that, with the multitude of persons 
in every line of business engaged in 
selling, there is not an accepted course 
in any school or college to teach the 
fundamentals of salesmanship, and if 
the life insurance fraternity can work 
out this problem so important to the 
entire country, it will be of most prac- 
tical use to us and most valuable to 
other industries in the country.” 





FAITH IN THEIR WORK 
Insurance Carried by Insurance Agents 
in One Company—Claims in 
Five Weeks 


The Mutual Life during a five weeks’ 
period paid the following claims on 
lives of insurance men: Edgar P. 
Figel, San Francisco, $3,016; Alexander 


Hutchinson, Evansville, Ind., $25,638; 
George S. McKenzie, Alameda, Cal., 
$5,000; Walter L. Prather, Lexington, 


Ky., $1,001; William 
clair, N. J., $2,771; Charles W. Garner, 
New York, $1,005; Philip Stiner, New 
York, $130; Bernard Rothschild, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., $10,156; O. G. Daniels, Mt. 
Vernon, O., $1,431 


R. Mattison, Mont- 


H. G. Clizbe, of the Mutual Life, has 
insured Henry Schroeder, of Sabin, 
Minn., and his son for $50,000 each. 


Mr. George R. Gorsuch, of Gorsuch 
& Walker, of Baltimore, has been nomi- 
rated by the Prohibition party for the 
position of Governor of this State. 





You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 





Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 
ll 





Several pi of t terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











He” about those plans made 
last January? Are they work- 
ing out? If not, perhaps we can 
help you. We 
may have something you are look- 


Drop us a line. 


ing for—if you are a producer. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 








Organized 1850 


The National Life possesses an 


mutual and equitable practice. 
of management insure low net costs 


securely. build 


M. H. 
Day L 


Mullenneaux, Manager, 


unexcelled asset 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Purely Mutual 


JOS. A. DE BOER, President 


and insurance composition. Its 


service to policyholders is scientific, prompt and complete, based absolutely upon a 
Its low mortality, high interest earnings and economy 
Its liberal policies and practice commend it to 
field men as a guaranteed salesmanship proposition upon which they can readily and 
The sixty-fifth annual report, demonstrating these claims, will be sent 
to any solicitor, agent or manager on request. 


A. H. Gseller, General Manager, 149 Broadway, New York City 
Albany Trust 
Anderson, General Manager, 950 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bruce S. Johnson, General Agent, 1134 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 








Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America 
mean certain success for you. 


9? 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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TOTAL DISABILITY CLAUSE 


COMPANIES BOWING TO DEMANDS 


Dangers That May Be Overlooked in 
Strife for Supremacy in 
Liberality 


A subject that is attracting consid- 
erable attention in the field at the pres- 
ent time is that of “total disability” as 
applied to a life insurance contract. 
Originally the clause was planned in 
order to release the assured from the 
payment of further premiums in case 


of total disablement. Gradually the 
benefit has been extended until at the 
present time there are companies 


which pay a portion of the face of the 
policy upon evidence of total disability 
and the remainder in eight equal an- 
nual instalments. 

Many companies pay the face of the 
policy in ten or twenty equal annual 
instalments and a large number adhere 


to the original plan of waiving the 
premium. 
A perusal of the wording of the 


clauses adopted by various companies 
is quite interesting. Some companies 
attempt to outline what shall consti- 
tute “totally disabled” within the mean- 
ing of the contract; others simply re- 
quire satisfactory evidence that the as- 


sured is totally incapacitated; while a 
large number of smaller companies 
stipulate that total disablement must 


result from accidental cause. 

Some of the older companies, and 
generally conceded high in rank among 
life insurance institutions—otably 
Bankers of Neb.; Berkshire; Connecti- 
cut Mutual; Equitable of Iowa; Mutual 
Benefit; National of Vt.; Northwestern 
Mutual and Provident Life & Trust— 
have not, as one of the executives ex- 
pressed it, as yet “bowed the knee to 
Baal.” 

Is there a possibility of overdoing 
the question of disability benefits in 
the effort for supremacy in the race 
for liberality? That is a question that 
is a perplexing one to many managers. 
Thus far the .public knows very little 
of the possibilities of the disability 
clause, but the field is well covered by 
agents who are enthusiastically sup- 
plying the needed education. It is a 
certainty that claims will multiply and 


keep pace with the measure of this 
educational work of the agent im an 
effort to make a sale. Will it mean a 


multiplicity of trouble? 

A feature generally overlooked is the 
possibility of an avalanche of totally 
disabled policyholders in case this 
country should have a war on its hands 
such as Europe has at the present time. 
The loss of two hands, two eyes, two 
feet; in fact an undermined cozstitu- 
tion would constitute total disablement 
within the meaning of the clause 
adopted by some companies. It needs 
no stretch of the imagination to see a 
piling up of liabilities under such con- 
ditions. 

Nevertheless men in the field are de- 
manding disability provisions. It is 
said that at a recent convention of one 
of the large life insurance companies, 
the agency force uanimously passed 
a resolution urging the company to 
adopt a total disability clause. 

A recent number of “The Field,” pub- 
lished by the Phoenix Mutual Life, con- 


tained the following regarding “Disa- 
bility Provisions”: 
Until recently the disability provi- 


sion in the policies of many companies 
was purely a waiver of premium in 
event of total and permanent disability 
before attaining the age of 60, but many 
changes and extensions of the plan 
have led us to summarize below the 
clauses of various companies. It should 
be remembered that for the most part 
this provision is included only in Life 
and Endowment policies, and. that in 
all cases it becomes operative only for 
such a total and permanent disable 
ment as will prevent the insured from 
following any gainful occupation or 
performing any work for compensation 
or profit. However certain specific in- 


juries, such as the loss of both arms 
or the loss of the sight of both eyes, 
have been called total and permanent 
disabilities irrespective of the terms of 
the provision. 

Aetna.—Twelve months after proof 
ot total and permanent disability is fur- 
nished, one-twentieth of the policy is 
payable and a like amount annually 


thereafter for nineteen years. Or the 
insured may choose a Life Annuity 
with ten payments certain. No age 


limit at which clause becomes void. 

Berkshire.—No provision. 

Connecticut General.—In event of 
disability before age 60 on any plan 
all future premiums will be waived, or 
on any plan except Term, the policy 
will be paid in twenty annual instal- 
ments, each to be one-twentieth of the 
face value of the policy. In case of 
disability after 60, premiums are 
charged up without interest as a lien 
against the policy. 

Connecticut Mutual.—No provision. 


Equitable (N. Y.)—In case of disa- 
bility before the age of 60, all premi- 
ums are waived while disability contin- 
ues. A special clause differing from 
this is used with the Convertible 
policy. 

Equitable (lowa).—No provision. 

Fidelity Mutual—One year after 
proof of disability is furnished, provid- 
ed disability occurs before insured has 
attained the age of 63, one-eighth of the 
face value of the policy is payable and 
a like amount annually thereafter for 
seven years if disability continues. 
Should it occur after 63, premiums are 
charged up as a lien against the policy 
so long as disability continues. 

Germania.—Premiums are waived if 
disability occurs before age 60, so long 
as disability continues. 

Home Life.——Premiums are waived 
if disability occurs before age 60, so 
long as disability continues. 

John Hancock.—In case of disability 
before ago 60, the company will pay, 
while disability continues, ten annual 
instalments, each being equal to one- 
tenth of the face of the policy, and 
with the first payment one year after 
proof is furnished. Should disability 
occur after 60, premiums will be 
charged up as a lien against the policy 
so long as disability continues. 

Massachusetts Mutual.—Provides for 
waiver of premium if disability occurs 
before attaining the age of 60, so long 
as disability continues. 

Metropolitan.—If disability occurs be- 
fore the age of 60, premiums are 
waived while disability continues. 


Mutual Benefit.—No provision. 
Mutual Life.—Waives premiums so 
long as disability continues, provided 


it occurs before the insured attains the 
age of 60. 

National Life——No provision. 

New England Mutual.—Provides for 
waiver of premium in case the insured 


becomes disabled before attaining the 
age of 65, so long as disability con- 
tinues. 


New York Life.—If disability occurs 
before 60, the company will pay during 
the continuance of the disability ten 
annual instalments, each one being 
equal to one-tenth of the face of the 
policy with first instalment twelve 
months from time proof of disability is 
furnished. Should disability occur after 
60, premiums are charged up as a lien 
against the policy so long as disability 
continues. 

Northwestern Mutual.—No provision. 

Pacific Mutual.—If disability occurs 
before age 60, one-tenth of the policy 
is payable at once and one-tenth an- 
nually thereafter for nine years during 
the continuance of the disability. 

Penn Mutual.—Provides for waiver of 
premium during continuance of disa- 
bility if it occurs before the insured 
attains the age of 60. 

Provident Life and Trust.—No pro- 
vision. 

Prudential.—Provides for waiver of 
premium if disability occurs before the 


VALUATION OF DAILY CALLS 


TO BE FIXED BY 





ILLINOIS LIFE 


Agents of Company Began on Septem- 
ber 25 To Make Record of 
100 Calls 

Beginning September 25 agents of 
the Illinois Life began to keep a care- 
ful record of their first one hundred 
insurance interviews. They will ad- 
vise R. W. Stevens, vice-president, as 
soon as the interviews have been com- 
pleted what they find to be the aver 
age value of the calls. 

Mr. Stevens believes that only a few 
life insurance salesmen have any defi- 
nite idea as to the average money 
value of their daily calls. Some, how- 
ever, do have that information and 
inquiry and investigation develops the 
fact that those salesmen who have a 
pretty fair idea as to how much each 
insurance call is worth to them, re 
gardless of the result of that call, are 
the most persistent, enthusiastic and 
systematic workers, and secure year 
in and year out such an amount of new 
business as means a satisfactory and 
substantial income. 





At the End of a Day 


In discussing this question Mr. Stev 
ens says: 

“In talking with insurance men who 
realize the fact that each insurance 
call made has a certain definite money 
value I have been impressed with the 
fact that at the close of a hard day’s 
work, which has not resulted in the 
development of one single prospect, 
they are not only not discouraged but 
actually look upon that day’s work 
with the same satisfaction that every 
worker feels at the close of every day 
that he has devoted his best time, tal- 
ents and energies to the prosecution 
of the business in which he is engaged 

“Not only do those salesmen who 
have learned the average value of their 
insurance calls view an unproductive 
day with satisfaction, but they actually 
figure that they have made money 
the amount of that day’s potential in- 
come being determined by the number 
of insurance calls made times the 
value they have learned through ex- 
perience that they can fairly place on 
an insurance call. They know to an al 
most exact certainty when the one 
hundred insurance calls are complete 
of which that day’s work includes a 
part, that each call made will show a 
certain cash value. On the average it 
has been, and can be by you, ascer 
tained that well selected insurance 
prospects are worth not than $2 
per canvass 

“If you do 


less 


not know with 
actness the value of each insurance 
canvass, it will be easy enough for 
you to find the average value of your 
solicitations, if, beginning with Monday 


some ex 


morning, the 20th, you will keep a 
age of 60, so long as disability con 
tinues. 
Security Mutual.—No provision. 
State Mutual.—If disability occurs 
before insured attains the age of 60, 
one year from day proof is furnished 


one-tenth of the policy is payable and 
a like amount annually for nine years 
thereafter during the continuance of 
the disability. 

Travelers.—In event of disability be 
fore age 60, 6.8 per cent. of the face 
value of the policy is paid six months 
after proof of disability is furnished, 
and a like amount for nineteen years 
during the continuance of the disabil- 
ity. Should disability occur after age 
60 premiums are charged up as a lien 
against the policy so long as disability 
continues. 

Union Central.—lif 
before insured reaches the age of 65, 
premiums are waived, and one year 
from date of proof, if insured is still 
disabled, the policy matures and is pay- 
able under any settlement option but 
without right of commutation. 


disability occurs 


careful record of your first one hun- 
dred solicitations and divide the profits 
accruing to you from those one hun 
dred solicitations by the number inter- 
viewed. 
If You Know Definite Value 
Inspiration 

“No matter what average value you 
may find that you can safely place on 
your insurance interviews, the fact 
that you know what that average value 


it’s An 


is will be an inspiration, an encour- 
agement and a spur to you in your 
future life insurance work. 


“We all know that we must make a 
considerable number of absolutely use- 
less and unprofitable solicitations, but 
those solicitations must be made since 
nv other sure method has yet been dis 
covered of finding out whether or not 
the persons whom you would like to 
insure are in the market for our goods, 
and time spent in the solicitation of 
hopeless prospects is not time wasted 
The wheat must be separated from the 
chaff, and in separating it the chaff 
must be handled. 

“The greater the 
ance calls you make the greater the 
number of dead ones you will elimi- 
nate, and the greater the number of 
live ones you will discover.” 


number of insur- 


INCREASES ITS LIMIT 
Equitable, of lowa, Will Write $30,000 
Net; and $50,000 With 
Re-insurance 


The Executive Committee of 
Equitable of Iowa at its last 
passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That 


the 
session 


commencing Sep- 
tember 1, 1915, the limit of risk on a 
single male life at ages from 25 to 55 
inclusive be increased to $30,000 ex- 
clusive of paid-up additions, and that 
arrangements be made whereby the 
Company will re-insure amounts in ex- 
cess of this limit up to $50,000.” 

The Executive Committee felt itself 
justified in increasing the amount 
which the Company wovld carry on one 
life to $30,000 because of the present 
amount of insurance in force. The ar- 
rangement for re-insuring amounts in 
excess of this limit has been done in 
order to render the field force such 
service that it could compete with 
other companies for large lines in 
which heretofore it has been handi- 
capped. 


CENTRAL LOCATION 


George B. Stadden’s Suggestions for 
Getting More Value Out of Insur- 
ance Conventions 
George B. Stadden, president of the 
Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill., has 
a plan for saving time at insurance 
conventions. His ideas, as given to 

The Eastern Underwriter follow: 

“I believe that considerable good is 
accomplished by insurance conventions, 
but think time might be saved if the 
meetings were held regularly in places 
centrally located in the territory cov- 
ered by the respective organizations in 
stead of moving from one inaccessible 
place to another. 

“These are business associations and 
should be conducted along business 
lines, eliminating as much as possible 
the entertainment feature which is apt 
to assume undue prominence.” 


AVERAGE EARNINGS 

In a recent talk before agents of the 
New York Life Frank L. Campbell, of 
Omaha, read a paper showing that the 
average income of members of the New 
York Life’s $100,000 and $200,000 Clubs 
is greater than the average earnings of 
doctors, lawyers and others in profes 
sional life. 

BIG TREE CLUB 

The One Hundred Thousand Dollar 
Club of the Pacific Mutual Life is to be 
called The Big Tree Club. It is named 
after the big trees of California. 
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CALLS STATE INSURANCE A FAD 


PROVIDENCE TRIBUNE’S OPINION 





Editorial, Unsolicited By Agents, Re- 
garded as Significant of Daily 
Press’ Changed Attitude 





An editorial in a Providence news- 
paper—The Tribune—designating State 
life insurance a fad, commenting upon 
the failure of the Wisconsin State life 
insurance plan, and concluding by say- 
ing people of other States should bene- 
fii by Wisconsin’s experience, was ex- 
tremely gratifying to Rhode Island life 
insurance men. The article was unso- 
licited by any one in the Providence 
life insurance business. It is taken as 
an indication that the American press 
is showing its sympathy and accord 
with present-day life insurance practi- 
ces. Appearing in a paper in Provi- 
dence—an ultra conservative city—the 
editorial had additional significance. 
The Tribune’s comments follow: 

State Life Insurance Fails 
f life insurance that has 
has proven a failure; 
ll be abandoned. 
ning if they will. 
















urpose of 
uities to citi- 
ess two bua- 
irs was writ- 











A QUESTION HE AVOIDS 





C. A. Goodrich, Syracuse, Never Asks 
“How Much Insurance Do You 


o” 


Carry? 





Sometimes a brand new and very ex 
cellent idea comes from the newest 
agent. This is due to the fact that 
these men, while they have not had 
the valuable experience of many of the 
older agents, yet have this advantage 
over the veterans, that they haven't 
had time to get into ruts 

C. A. Goodrich, a new agent of the 
Northwestern Mut 


ual Life, in Syra 
cuse, says that he never asks a man 
whether he has insurance or not. He 
assumes on general principles that he 
has it and if he asks any questions on 
this subject it is “how much life insur- 
ance have you?” or “in what company 
are you insured?” or something of that 
nature He says he thinks this has a 
certain influence upon the man of 
whom he inquires that it impresses 
him with the idea that every man 
ought to have insurance and that it is 
to be assumed that any man of stand- 
ing will have it He also thinks that 
it prevents an antagonistic attitude of 
mind upon the part of the prospect 





while the direct inquiry, whether he is 
insured or not, has the opposite tend 
ency. Without doubt Mr. Goodrich is 
psychologically sound in his view of 
this matter. 


EXTRA-TERRITORIAL CLAUSE 


Northwestern Mutual Life Warns 
Agents They Must Observe This 
Provision as Instructed 





An old agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life was recently arrested for 
soliciting insurance in a State without 
a license. This agent got into trouble 
because he ignored the extra-territorial 
clause of his contract and in calling the 
attention of other agents to the case 
the Northwestern cites its instruc- 
tions to agents, one section of which 
reads as follows: 

“Solicit no business either person- 
ally or by correspondence outside of 
the territory covered by your contract 
unless the written consent of the gen- 
eral agent of company in charge of 
such other territory shall first have 
been secured through your. general 
agent, nor (if such solicitation is to be 
in a State or territory other than that 
in which you are already licensed) un- 
til an agent’s license in such other 
State or territory shall have been se- 
cured through your general agent and 
this office. 

“Many States will not issue an 
agent’s license to a _ non-resident; 
therefore it is of the utmost import- 
ance both to you and to the company 
that the instructions and contract re- 
quirements be strictly complied with 
and no extra-territorial soliciting be 
done unless nor until a license has 
been obtained through this office. In 
nearly if not quite all of the States a 
heavy fine is imposed for soliciting 
without a license and in some States 
it is a misdemeanor punishable by im- 
prisonment so to do.” 








CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE 


American Companies in 1914 Had De- 
crease of $10,957,667—Amount of 
Insurance in Force 





The total amount of policies in Can- 
ada taken during the year 1914 was 
$217,006,516, which is less than the 
amount taken in 1913 by $14,602,030. 
The Canadian companies show a de- 
crease in 1914 of $5,988,258, while in 
1913 they had a decrease of $9,774,014; 
the British companies have an increase 
of $2,343,895. while in 1913 they had a 
decrease of $369,257; and the American 
companies have a decrease of $10,957,- 
667, while in 1913 they had an increase 
of $22,546,714, the total decrease in 1914 
being $14,602,030, as above stated. 


The respective amounts affected are: 


Canadian companies ...... $125,505,324 
British and Colonial co’s... 9,294,590 
OU. &. GOm@ipanmies. .....c.0.% 82,206,602 


So that the amount taken by Cana- 
dian companies exceeds that taken by 
the British, Colonial and United States 
companies taken together by nearly 
$24,000,000. 

The total amount of insurance in 
force in Canada at the date of the an- 
nual statements was  $1,242,160.478, 
which shows the large increase of $73,- 
570,451 over that of the previous year, 
being distributed as follows: 


Amountin force Increase 

Ca 1 I ies $ 794,520,423 $ 43,882,521 
Br 1 Colonia 

‘ s 60,770,658 2,593,862 

{ 1S 86,869,397 27,094,067 

Tot $1,242,160,478 $ 73,570,451 





EXAMINES WESTERN STATES LIFE 

S. H. Wolfe has begun an examina- 
tion of the Western States Life Insur- 
ance Company, in which he represents 
the State of California. The State of 
Wyoming is also participating. 

The Commercial Life & Accident is 
being organized in New Orleans. 


The Penn Mutual has_ re-entered 
Wisconsin. 





State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 





I, ica a.waweu ad wee oe 


Occasionally we have an opening. 


OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1844 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 
January 1, 1915 
$46,516,911.00 


ree errr 43,315,986.56 





3,200,924.66 
.....$179,895,636.00 


Surplus (Mass. Standard)... 
INSURANCE IN FORCE ..... 


Substantial gains made in all departments. 
New policy contract, embodying every up-to-date feature. 
Increased dividend scale in which all policies share. 


EDGAR C. FOWLER 


Superintendent of Agencies. 








them the reason. 


BUSINESS IS GOOD 


Our field representatives have found business good in the 
first six months of 1915. They say the future also looks good 
to them. They are progressive, happy, and satisfied. Ask 


We occasionally have an agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 








General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACCENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON °F THE 
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INSURANCE COM 
MASSACHUSETTS 

















W. D. Wyman, President 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
| benefitted by corresponding with the 
| Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Inc. 1851 
New policies with modern provisions Attractive literature 


W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 








ADDITIONAL INSURANCE 

Times are so good, money so plenti- 
ful, and the cost of living has gone up 
so pointedly that almost every old pol- 
icyholder—even if only a few years old 
—should be in line for additional in- 
surance, says the Missouri State Life. 

The best way to interest an old and 
satisfied member is to call his atten- 
tion to the advantage of carrying differ- 
ent kinds of policies. If he carries O. 
L. insurance payable at death only, talk 
additional in an income or endowment 
policy. 

You will find that few people care 
to increase their insurance exactly as 
it stands—they will hardly talk about 
it—while if a new turn is given to the 
proposition that will fit the present 
circumstances of the case. additional 
insurance can often be sold. 

Every particular case is up to the 
agent’s individual judgment, and he 
should know better how to proceed 
than we can tell him. The point is, 
there’s lots of additional to be had if 
agents will go after it properly. 


The EQUITABLE LIFE 
OF IOWA 
Is Journeying Towards 
Hundred Million Town 


Why Not Join Our Ranks? 








Operating in 15 States. Look at the Map. 
Address 
J. C. CUMMINS, President 
* IOWA 
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FINANCIAL MISTAKES OF 
LEADERS AND THINKERS 


MANY FAMOUS MEN UNDERWENT 
HILLIS’ EXPERIENCES 








Incidents in Careers of Mark Twain, 
Sir Walter Scott and General 
Grant 





Financial misfortune is often the por- 
tion of leaders and thinkers, wherefore 
in the light of historic instances the 
Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis may 
well take heart of grace. His dramatic 
story of his luckless speculations in 
Western timber lands, told eloquently 
from the storied pulpit of Plymouth 
Church, still rings in the public ear. 
And yet how like a repeat of history it 
seems. The very mention of it brings 
before the mind’s eye visions of 
scores of the world’s great who fell 
into the same error and retrieved it by 
unremitting toil just as Dr. Hillis pro- 
poses to do. 


Clergyman a Frequent Victim 

The clergyman is peculiarly subject 
to the advice of well-meaning friends 
and the artifice of the charlatan, for 
although he has breadth of vision his 
mind has so little to do with the things 
of earth that he has little real under- 
standing of the trend of affairs, says 
the New York Times. 

“I was careless of my temporalities,” 
you remember the impecunious Gold- 
smith makes Dr. Primrose say in “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” Trusting all his 
money to the merchant in the neighbor- 
ing town, the Vicar distributed alms to 
the poor and dispensed hospitality with 
open hands. When disaster came upon 
him he did the best that he could, with- 
drew from his associations, and faced 
the world with high courage and firm 
resolve until again fortune smiled 
anew. 

Although the minister is more liable 
to financial error than other classes of 
professional men, the history of mod- 
ern times is filled with instances of 
leaders of thought who have fallen into 
the same pitfalls. 

Mark Twain's Hard Luck 

The homely wisdom which Samuel L. 
Clemens (Mark Twain) puts into the 
utterances of his hero, “Puddenhead 
Wilson,” are hard-earned axioms com- 
ing from his own financial reverses. 

He warns us in one of the inimitable 
paragraphs to beware of putting one’s 
eggs in different baskets, for better it 
is to put them all in the same place 
and watch the basket. 

There are few men who can attend 
to one thing well. The minister, the 
writer, and the teacher are less likely 
than those in any oth. vocations to 
win material success. 

In the days when get-rich-quick con- 
cerns flourished especial attention was 
given to the ministry, and alluring cir- 
culars were sent to them giving them 
special rates on the consideration that 
they would recommend stocks to the 
members of their flocks. Occasionally 
one fell into the trap, to his great sor- 
row and to that of those who had ac- 
cepted his counsel. 

In these days it is the “nudge” and 
the “whisper” which so often leaves 
the clergyman with little save his libra- 
ry. Some friend who knows or thinks 
he does bestows the kindly hint upon 
the man of the cloth, who takes all 
that is said as gospel and gives over 
his savings. 

The anxiety of the minister to pro- 
vide for the future of his family is as 
intense as is that of men in other pro- 
fessions, and he has little opportunity 
for making those sudden coups which 
so often lead others to fortune. 

Providing for Future 

Those who are familiar with the in- 
ventories of estates are impressed with 
the wide variety of worthless stocks 
and bonds which find their way into 
the strong boxes of ministers, of phy- 
sicians and even lawyers. These pro- 


fessions are noted for their accumula- 
tions of “cats and dogs.” Even in the 
appraisal of the property of the great- 
est financiers are found many securi- 
ties purchased often on account of per- 
sonal friendship which are not worth 
the paper on which they are printed. 
The business man makes losses and 
retrieves them, the professional man 
intent on his own affairs is likely to 
drop the game, to sell house and goods 
and become a slave to debt. The Rev. 
Dr. Dwight Hillis is following in the 
footsteps of Sir Walter Scott, of Mark 
Twain, of General Grant, and of a host 
o2 others who found themselves at mid- 
dle age in much the same predicament. 

The great historic instance is that of 
Sir Walter Scott. He saw himself the 
head of a great publishing house, pro- 
ducing costly books and rare editions, 
and issuing scholarly reviews from the 
ever busy press. The fall of the house 
of Ballantyne & Co., of which he was 
the secret partner for years, was one of 
the great failures in the publishing 
trade. His commercial advisers, so 
confident were they in his genius, fol- 
lowed his directions without question. 
Finally came the crash under £130,- 
000 of debt, for which the novelist as- 
sumed the responsibility. Despiie his 
advancing age and his growing infirm- 
itles he evolved poems and novels from 
his fertile brain and repaid a large por- 
tion of the staggering debt. In the 
ccurse of two years the earnings of his 
pen contributed £40,000 to his credit- 
ors. 

Helped By H. H. Rogers 

Mark Twain had for many years re- 
ceived large royalties. Through the 
advice of his friends he was induced 
to invest in the firm of Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co. of this city. When disaster 
came he pledged himself to pay off the 
full amount. By writing unceasingly, 
and lecturing around the world, he 
did it. 

The erroneous impression prevails to 
this day that the late H. H. Rogers, 
Standard Oil millionaire and long his 
friend, contributed money to tide the 
author over his period of misfortune. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Rogers never 
gave a cent. He constituted himself 
general manager for Mark Twain, and 
gave the business of authorship the 
benefit of that acumen and common 
sense which it so often lacks. The in- 
debtedness was discharged, and the 
name of Samuel L. Clemens will always 
be connected with an honorable and 
courageous life. 


General Grant 

The last days of the life of General 
Ulysses S. Grant were also clouded by 
his financial troubles. Although a suc- 
cessful leader of men, he was never 
able to make a success as the captain 
of his financial destiny. As a business 
man he had been a failure in civil life. 
He returned to the army, became the 
leader of thousands on embattled fields, 
gained the Presidency, and in his old 
age wandered into Wall Street. 
Through the failure of Grant & Ward 
he was involved in financial ruin. In 
his last days, and while suffering ex- 
cruciating pain, he sat down to the 
writing of his memoirs in order to pro- 
vide for his wife. The world has no 
finer example of the force of a fine na- 
ture struggling against adversity than 
is afforded by the last days of the great 
Captain of the armies of the North. 

The acknowledgment by Dr. Hillis of 
what he considered a grievous fault in 
mixing with secular affairs has its par- 
allel in recent times in that dramatic 


scene in the House of Commons two 
years ago, when Lloyd George confes- 
sed in the presence of political friends 
and opponents alike that he had been 
indiscreet in investing in Marconi 
stocks and expressed regret for his 
mistake. On that occasion the House 
rang with applause. 

It seems, however, that it is the lit- 
erary worker who carries most the 
burden of debt by reason of his lack 
o: attention to business detail and of 
understanding of commercial dealings. 

Samuel Johnson, the Great Cham of 
Literature, working with incessant in- 
dustry and yet often without means to 
buy the comforts of life, writing his 
“Rasselas” to pay the expenses of his 
mother’s funeral, was harassed by debt 
for nearly all his days. 

Balzac Wanted to Be a Financier 

We have Balzac forsaking his writ- 
ings and conceiving himself to a leader 
of industrial enterprise, going to Sar- 


, 


dinia to make his fortune from the 
slag heaps of the abandoned Roman 
mines. The idea was almost feasible, 
and perhaps he might have accumu- 
lated wealth by extracting the fabled 


gold had not his idea been anticipated 
and what little there was in it had re- 
dounded to the profits of others. 

Here looms the great figure of Alex- 
andre Dumas the elder, who conquered 
hundreds of thousands by the magic of 
his pen, and yet had so little grasp of 
detail in the handling of his own affairs 
that in his later years he was a fugitive 
of debt. He built his castle of Monte 
Cristo at a cost of 500,000 frances and 
surrounded himself by a retinue of ser- 
vants. His literary labors were often 
interrupted by his numerous lawsuits, 
for he made impossible contracts and 
broke them cheerfully, and snapped his 
fingers in the faces of irate publishers. 

South Sea Bubble 


The fame of the great South Sea 
Bubble, in which many thousands lost 
their all in speculation, still echoes, 
and tradition says that the scheme 


really grew out of the brains of Daniel 
Defoe and Robert Harley. Be this as 
it may, there was never a man who 
combined so wonderful a faculty for 
giving advice on finance to others and 
profiting by it so little himself as the 
author of “Robinson Crusoe.” His de- 
scriptions of the life of Selkirk abound 
in details for the guidance of man in 
trying circumstances. His contribu- 
tions to the literature of finance are 
wonderfully convincing. 
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The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
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Company, 


sents a record of substantial 


benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and Geneyval Efficiency 








At the recent conven- 

This Talk tion of the Western 

Wona States Life, G. A. Chris- 

Prize tensen, of Salt Lake 

City, won the leading 

prize offered for the best five minute 

selling talk. He took a farmer for his 
prospect and said: 

“Mr. Jones, I have come to you with 
a business proposition that is interest- 
ing every business man, and as I un- 
derstand that you are susceptible to 
good things, I have come to you to 
bring this matter to your attention. I 
have five minutes, I cannot give you 
any more, so come down off the hay 
load, will you? My proposition is to 
double your estate, Mr. Jones. I have 
a business proposition that will double 
your estate by paying a small tax. You 
have a home, Mr. Jones; it is your 
own. How much taxes does it cost 
you? About 3 per cent. If you will 
pay our Company, Mr. Jones, 3 per 
cent. annually, I will double your es- 
tate and it is yours to-day just as much 
as it will be 20 years from now, if you 
die to-day. You say you owe $1,500 on 
your little home. If you die, you will 
leave that home mortgaged, you will 
leave your family without any money 
to pay off the mortgage; if you take 
my proposition, they will have $2,000 in 
cash, can clear the mortgage and have 
a little left. You don’t believe in life 
insurance? Don’t flatter yourself; you 
are not the only man who does not be- 
lieve in life insurance. The Indian has 
the same idea. If he dies, all he wants 
to leave Mrs. Squaw is a tomahawk, 
a pelt and a string of beads. That is 
not enough for you; you want to leave 
a nice home to live in, a little money 
to tide over a bad place. Lay aside 
your prejudices and become humble as 
a little child and live for the worth of 
living. The things that appeal to the 
Indian do not appeal to you. You want 
better things and by paying a tax of 3 
per cent. a year, you can have all that 
you want. You want to wait three 
months? Three months won't do, Mr. 
Jones. Do you know that you are going 
to die the last day of the month? Do 
you know that you will die 100 days 
from to-day? Do you know that you 
will die to-day? To-day is just as im- 
portant as any other day, because it 
might hapen to-day. Get busy now and 
do this thing while you can pass the 
examination. I am not too sure the 
company will have you. How old was 
your grandfather? Your father? Your 
mother? Your grandmother? Your sis- 
ter? Is she living? When were you 
born? You are fifty years old? Of 
course it will cost you more than a 
young man, but you get just as much 
money back, the only difference is you 
pay more for your protection—you 
don’t pay a cent more if you live. The 
company can’t help that you have de- 
layed this proposition, your family 
can’t help .it, so just sign your name 
on the bottom as I did above here—in 
full, Mr. Jones.” 

a o . 
Frequently prominent 
Winning agents tell stories of 
an Industrial how they succeed in 

Community writing a $50,000 or 

$100,000 case. From the 
humbler ranks of agents come many 
intensely human interest happenings, 
too, and the following story of how an 
industrial agent makes himself popular 
in a community where a great many 
men are employed is worth repeating: 

“Agent R. T. Weinberg, of the Met- 
ropolitan in Greenpoint, N. Y., collect- 
ed regularly from a Polish family on 
policies issued on the lives of the chil- 
dren. He was not able to persuade 
the parents to take out insurance on 
themselves. Somewhat recently the 


premiums became in arrears, and final- 


ly the mother told the agent that be- 
cause of her husband having ‘lost his 
job in the mill,’ they would be obliged 
to cancel their insurance. When asked 
as to the reason, the woman maintain- 
ed that she did not know. Believing the 
man to be worthy, Mr. Weinberg sug- 
gested that she and the children, in 
company with a relative or neighbor 
who could speak English, call on the 
superintendent of the mill and ask for 
the husband’s reinstatement. She ap- 
pealed to her landlord. He refused, be- 
cause of the fear of antagonizing the 
management of the mill, whereupon 
Mr. Weinberg told her that he would 
accompany her to the office of the mill 
company in an effort to secure the hus- 
band’s reinstatement. 

“Upon making known the reason for 
the call, and explaining that he was not 
influenced by any monetary considera- 


tion, the superintendent informed him, 


that the husband, in consequence of 
his heavy work had become ruptured, 
and that owing to such fact had been 
unable to longer perform his usual du- 
ties, that the mill company had offered 
to pay his expenses at the hospital pro- 
vided he would undergo an operation. 
The man, being a recent emigrant, was 
afraid to submit to an operation, and 
upon his refusal was informed that 
such being the case the mill company 
could do nothing further for him, but 
that if he would undergo the opera- 
tion, they would, in view of the agent’s 
appeal, see what concession could be 
made him. 

“Agent Weinberg persuaded him to 
undergo the operation, and also made 
clear to the mill company the fact that 
the family was in destitute circum- 
stances, and succeeded in obtaining an 
allowance of five dollars per week from 
that company for the support of the 
wife and children, in addition to which 
they also paid his house rent and the 
amount to which he was indebted to 
the local grocer. This man was under 
treatment for about two months. He is 
now completely cured, has been given 
lighter employment at better wages 
which has enabled him to take out in- 
surance on his own life as well as that 
of his wife. Furthermore, both hus- 
band and wife are still singing the 
praises of the agent who was the direct 
means of saving them from what might 
otherwise have been total disaster. 

“The superintendent told me that 
this is only one of a number of similar 
acts of kindness performed by this 
agent.” 

* ~ ” 
A certain famous old man, 

Three one of the most successful 

Keys to business men in the history 

Success of this country, used to say 

to the scores of fellows who 
came to him for advice: 

“My son, there are three keys to suc- 
cess. Lose them and you will find the 
world’s doors locked in your face. 

“They are discretion, fidelity, and 
steadfastness. You can’t go far and 
you won’t last long, without them. I’ve 
watched men rise and fall for sixty 
years, and I never saw a traitor pros- 
per—a babbler stick—nor a half-meas- 
ure man endure. 

“Keep faith, keep your mouth shut, 
keep at it—and you'll always be sure 
of your bread and board. The moment 
you put a price on your word, or di- 
vulge confidential matters, or quit a 
job half-done—you’re a marked-down 
proposition. I’d rather drive a faith- 
ful, willing draught-horse than trust 
te a tricky thoroughbred.” 

Taking the foregoing quotation as a 
text the Reliance Life says: 

Discretion is nothing more than the 
knack of using good judgment at all 
times, both for yourself and for your 
company. It means that one must have 


ENDOWMENT OR SAVINGS BANK 





Comparison of Returns Under the 
Travelers 20 Year Endowment Uni- 
form Premium Contract at Age 35 
and an Annual Investment of the Pre- 
miums Therefor at 3!2% Compound 
Interest 


At 3% 
end Amount Insurance Invest. 
of Year Invested Return Return 
42.33 $1,000 43-81 

84.66 * 89.15 

3 126.99 136.09 
4 169.32 184.64 
5 211.65 234-93 
6 253-98 286.96 
7 296.31 340.84 
~ 338.64 396.59 
9 380.97 454.24 
10 423.30 513.97 
"1 465.63 575-77 
12 507.96 639.73 
13 550.29 705.94 
14 592.62 774-47 
15 634.95 845.37 
16 677.28 918.77 
17 719.61 994.76 
18 761.94 1,073.36 
19 804.27 1,154.76 
20 846.60 1,238.96 


The above table illustrates in detail 
the comparative values at the end of 
each year of a Twenty Year Endow- 
ment Policy at age thirty-five, with the 
result of saving an amount equal to the 
premium at compound interest. 

The results through saving depend 
upon methodical deposits at a certain 
date annually and the amount depends 
on living. 

The endowment policy guarantees 
that the amount desired will be attain- 
ed at the end of 20 years or immedi- 
ately at death. 

Note the following details: 

The advantage in favor of the en- 
dowment policy, in case of death, 
ranges from $956.19 at the end of the 
first year to $5.24 at the end of the 
17th year. The last three years, if the 
insured lives, are in favor of the sav- 
ings bank. The maximum advantage 
of saving is $238.96 at the end of 
twenty years. 

The total cost and the deposits 


a good supply of “horse sense’’—that 
he must be right before going ahead, 
but when he does go ahead, to keep on 
going till the task is finished. 

Fidelity is being loyal. The loyal 
man is never a knocker of his com- 
pany; he is always a booster. He be- 
lieves in that company, just as he be- 
lieves in himself and his_ fellow- 
workers. 

Steadfastness is all that the name 
itself implies. To be steadfast one 
must be steady—must be a plugger 
and a sticker. No matter how hard a 
job may be, the steadfast man tackles 
it with gritted teeth and a smile—and 
he keeps at it till the job is completed. 
When he starts a thing, he finishes it, 
every time. 

Discretion, fidelity and steadfastness 
are words to be kept in mind all the 
time. There is a world of inspiration 
in them, and if one will concentrate 
his heart and soul and mind upon them, 
no goal is fixed too far—no reward is 
set too high. 





ENDLESS CHAIN 


How Jay H. Emerson Wrote Twenty- 
Eight Applications During a Month 
in Summer 


Jay H. Emerson, of Chicago, recently 
told how he wrote 28 applications for 
$298,700 during the first month of last 
Summer. The story in his own words 
follows: 


When I first started in the business, among 
the men I worked on was a prospect for a 
good line of insurance. It took me five years 
to write him. His application was for $25,000. 
This was fifteen years ago. At that time he 
gave me a letter of introduction to a gentle- 
man whom I wrote for $10,000 later for $5,000, 
then for a $50,000 policy. I have also writ- 
ten his partner for a total of $38,000. In- 
troductions received through these men led 
me on to a chain of more than a quarter 
million of business previous to last month. 
Last May called on the partner. He had 


amount, at the end of twenty years, to 
$846.60. 

The return under the endowment 
policy is in excess of the cost by 
$153.40, the cost of the insurance being 
only part of the interest. 

Excess of Return 


Over Amount Balance in 


Invested Favor 
Insurance Investment of Insurance 

$957.67 $ 1.48 $956.19 

4-49 910.85 

9.10 863.91 

15.32 815.36 

23.28 765.07 

32.98 713.04 

44-53 659.16 

57-95 603.41 

73-2 545-76 

90.67 486.03 

110.14 424.23 

131.77 360.27 

155.05 294.00 

181.85 225.53 

210.42 154.63 

241.49 81.23 

275.15 5.24 

11.42 73-36 

350.49 154.76 

392.36 —238.96 





The advantage in favor of saving at 
compound interest at the end of 20 
years is largely offset by the options 
under the endowment policy at that 
time, for the holder of the endowment 
policy may receive, if he desires, a paid 
up insurance of $1,000 and $434 in cash. 
That is, he has had insurance of the 
whole amount for twenty years and 
can then receive a return of over one- 
half of all the amount he has paid and 
$1,000 of paid up insurance in addi- 
tion. 


There is another very important 
point. The saving plan is at the mercy 
not only of death, but of permanent 
disability from accident or disease. 


Under the endowment policy, total 
permanent disability matures the end- 
dowment policy and the insured imme- 
diately begins to receive an annuity 
for life, the balance of the instalments 
unpaid at his death being paid to his 
benefi-iary. 


promised me a policy on his wife payable to 
their children. He said that his wife was 
ready to take out $6,000 insurance. I wrote 
the application and had two income policies 
of $50 per month each issued in favor of the 
children. In June I delivered the income 
policies and canceled the original $6,000 
While delivering them I wrote the husband 
for $25,000. He introduced me to a_ friend 
whom I wrote for $5,000. I delivered that 
policy and another for $5,000, and in addi 
tion wrote him for an income policy of $5 
per month payable to his wife. This gentle 
man introduced me to his brother whom I 
wrote an income policy paying $50 a month 

In June, I again solicited the second gen 
tleman in the chain. I wrote him for $50,00 
He gave me letters to two friends, both of 
whom I expect to write within the next 6 
days for $75,000 total, and the chain is still 
pulling. I wrote another man whom I had 
written twice before, connected with the same 
chain, for $5,000. 

In other words, a chain commenced 15 years 
ago produced for me last month business 
amounting to $127,000, besides good prospects 
for $75,000 of business on entirely new people 
in the near future. 

Another commenced about seven years ago, 
which has previously produced over $300,000, 
brought me six applications during the month 
amounting to $83,390. A third chain started 
about eight years ago, which has produced 
$150,000 of business, brought me in an ap 
plication for $25,00. 

_These three “chains” produced 14 applica 
tions for $235,000 in June, and have produced 
about $1,100,000 insurance for me to date (July 
6, 1915). 





TO OPEN SELLING SCHOOL 

The Missouri State Life on October 
4 will open a life insurance school of 
life insurance salesmanship. The tui- 
tion of this school will be free, and the 
only expense attached to it will be a 
man’s railroad fare to St. Louis and re- 
turn, and his board. Suitable boarding 
places will be secured for a man tak- 
ing this course, including meals, for 
$1 per day. 

The morning sessions of the school 
will begin at 9 o’clock. For the benefit 
of those unable to attend the morning 
sessions, evening classes will be held 
two evenings each week, during which 
time the same course will be available. 
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TO BOOST SOUTHERN ASSNS. 


PLAN AN IMPORTANT CONGRESS 
Southeastern Assns. Want National 


Executive Committee Mid-Year Meet- 
ing Held in Washington 


There is much enthusiasm evident 
among members of the Southeastern 
Life Underwriters’ associations, They 
are planning big things looking to the 


substantial development of the _ life 
underwriters’ movement throughout 
Virginia, District of Columbia and 


Maryland, and, incidentally, to lend an 


impetus to the work over the whole 
country. They plan to hold a _ big 
congress of the Southeastern Under- 
writers’ associations in Washington 
and have asked the National Associa- 
ion to have the National Executive 
Committee hold its mid-year meeting 


in Washington preceding the proposed 
congress. 


The National associatio.. ‘as in the 
past been reluctant to consider the 
proposition of holding the mid-year 
meeting of the National Executive 
Committee any place outside of New 
York. While this action is highly de 


sirable from the standpoint of location 
of insurance interests, there is a feel- 
ing that if the holding of the meeting 
at some other point would besi serve 
the constructive policy of the associa- 
tion as a whole, it would be good busi 
ness to change the meeting place. 

To accede to the wishes of the South- 
eastern Underwriters’ associations in 
this respect would add greatly to the 
prestige of their proposed congress. 


BLOTTER A PROSPECT 
Northwestern Mutual Life Calls Atten- 


tion to Case in a Nebraska 
Hotel 


The value of advertising blotters has 
always been questionable although 
once in a while an agent who has had 
suecess in writing insurance through 
such introductions—Clarence C. Swift 
of the John Hancock in New York City 
is a case in point—comes to attention. 

In discussing blotters the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life’s Field Notes said in 
its last issue that it is unusual in any 
advertising of this nature to trace a 
direct result, but occasionally a case 
occurs where it learns of business se- 
cured through such a small thing as a 
company blotter. It then cites a letter 
of inquiry received by the Company 
and by it referred to J. J. Hughes, of 
Council Bluff, an agent. Mr. Hughes 
found that the inquiry directly resulted 
from the prospect seeing a Northwest- 
ern blotter in a Nebraska hotel. He 
communicated the facts to the company 
after writing the case thus developed. 





AMERICAN WAR LOSSES 


In talking to agents of the New York 
Life about the war Thomas A. Buck- 
ner, vice-president, said that the com- 
pany has never lost a single penny of 
principal or interest in forty years in 
Europe. No policyholder in any coun- 
try in the world, and no beneficiary, has 
had to wait an unnecessary minute for 
his cash. Other companies have taken 
advantage of moratorias, some paying 
15 per cent., 25 per cent., or some other 
per cent. of their obligations and mak- 
ing their creditors wait for the balance. 
The New York Life has never taken 
advantage of that privilege. When a 
claim was due, the money was in hand 
to pay it. The war losses for the year 
have aggregated about a million dol- 
lars, rather less than was anticipated 
and provided for, a bagatelle compara- 
tively in a business its size. It is 
quite conceivable that three or four of 
our big policyholders might die in a 
twelve-month from natural causes en- 
tailing as great loss or more. Each 
country stands on its own footing in the 
matter of war losses. American policy- 
holders’ dividends will not be less on 

account of war losses abroad. 


Fifteenth Inaugural Dinner at 
Pittsburgh 


(Continued from page 2.) 
largest life insurance agency in the 
world. His agency has been a training 
school for the development of strong 


personal producers, and in this connec 
tion it may be said: that the new men 


placed in the agency this year have 
produced approximately $1,600,000 of 
business for the first nine months. 


Not only has Mr. Woods contributed 
largely to make Pittsburgh a great cen- 
ter for life insurance production, but he 
has endeared himself to life under- 
writers by reason of his great contribu 
tions to insurance literature He has 
given liberally of both time and money 
t» the general upbuilding of the busi 
ness in which he is engaged. 

The same is true of his work through 
the National Association as vice-presi- 
dent and executive committeeman 
The honor bestowed upon him was 
well merited. 

But it 
show 


remained for Pittsburgh to 
its appreciation of the worth of 
Mr. Woods, and this was done Satur- 
day evening. It was simply an Ed- 
ward A. Woods night and the speakers 
wanted to talk about Mr. Woods and 
his achievements. A feature that has 
received much consideration in the 
agency headed by Mr. Woods is that 
o' expert salesmanship—effective meth- 
ods in the production of business and 
in the selection of representatives 
During his administration, Mr. Woods 
will give considerable attention to this 
phase of the business of life insurance 
Honored Guests 

Among the home office men of out 
of-town companies attending the meet 
ing were W. D. Wyman, president of 
the Berkshire Life and Winslow Rus 
sell, superintendent of agents for the 
Phoenix Mutual, 

The meeting, attended by more than 
450 life underwriters, was voted the 
most enthusiastic ever held by the 
Pittsburgh association. President (. K. 
Brust, of the Pittsburgh association, 
after welcoming the visitors, introduced 
Royal S. Goldsbury as toastmaster, who 
in keeping with the front part of his 
name was royal in manner, sunshiny 
in wit, and pure gold in enacting the 
part allotted to him. 

Mr. Goldsbury did not assume to in 
troduce Mr. Woods, for where he 
not known in life insurance there 
insurance is not. He simply 
“We will hear Mr. Woods.” Mr. Woods 
outlined the program of activities 
which would be undertaken by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
which will be found in another column 
of this paper. 


is 
life 
said: 


Silent Speeches 

Following Mr. Woods there were a 
number of silent speeches from the 
following guests: E. B. Hamlin, Cleve- 
land; James M. Dickey, Erie; W. M. 
“Billy” Wood, Pittsburgh; Charles 
Jerome Edwards, New York; Neil D. 
Sills, Richmond; Ernest J. Clark, Bal- 
timore; H. Wibert Spence, Detroit: 
W. M. Furey, Pittsburgh; T. J. Dan- 
rer, Pittsburgh; Charles W. Scovel, 
Pittsburgh; George W. Ryan, Pitts 
burgh, and J. M. Kistler, Pittsburgh. 

Among the guests who spoke were 
I’. W. Tracy, Buffalo; W. C. Lyne, 
Pittsburgh; J. Henry Johnson, Okla 
homa City; A. C. Larson, Madison, 
Wis.; Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta; Henry 
J. Powell, Louisville; W. D. Wyman, 
president of the Berkshire; John H. 
Shuff, Postmaster, Cincinnati; W. E. 
Bilheimer, St. Louis, and Lawrence C. 
Priddy, New York. 

Among other things Mr. Priddy said: 
“It is a genuine pleasure for me to 
come to Pittsburgh, because Pittsburgh 
does big things on a big scale, in a 
big way.” He said of the dinner: “It 
is the best I ever attended anywhere 
at any time in the world.” Speaking 
of the association and its activities he 
said: “Every man engaged in the 


business of insurance should give free- 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 














HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 
626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 

$161,826.57 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








OLDEST - 


Southern Life 


Assets 
Liabilities.......... 
Capital and Surplus. 
Insurance in Force. ....... . 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization, 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


LARGEST 
Insurance 


- STRONGES! 
Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
1914; 


$11,138,324.57 














Industrial and Ordinary Insurance 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CoO. 


Home Office ...... 

Organized February 23, 1888 
ee ee 
Insurance in Force ....... 


Branch offices in all the larger cities of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 


AGENTS WANTED 


CINCINNATI, O. 
W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


...$ 8,763,565 
79,619,535 





ly of his time, money and brains to 


further the movement.” 


John H. Shuff’s Tribute to Pittsburgh's 
Shining Light 

Mr. Shuff known as only 
John H. Shuff who hails from Cincin 
nati, where aside from producing a big 
business for the Union Central Life he 
has charge of the Postoffice for Uncle 
Sam. Among other things said of 
Mr. Woods: “Woods is the peer of 
any man on earth in his profession 
His fight for the freedom of life insur 
ance from taxation the marvel of 
the age.” 
Henry J. Powell, of Louisville, known 
the membership evangelist and a 
star at telling “nigger” stories, lived 
up to his reputation by securing up 
ward of forty members for the Pitts 
burgh association during his sermon 
W. E. Bilheimer, of St. Louis, gave a 
fitting climax and benediction to the 
pleasant evening in a word picture of 
the part played by life insurance sales- 
men in their profession. He said that 
in placing a policy of life insurance 
salesmen were fighting criminality, 
vice, want, poor farms, homes for the 
aged, and other institutions conducted 
by the State with the strongest weapon 
known to humanity. 


is the 


he 


is 


as 








GOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic 
men capable of producing paid-for Insur- 
ance in satisfactory volume. 


Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 

Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, 


Superintendent of Agencies, 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 


District Manager 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
43 Bible House New York City 
AGENTS WANTED 











R. A. Young has qualified presi 
dent of the $100,000 Club of the Secu 
rity Life of Chicago. This is his third 
term. W. H. Hamm vice-president. 


as 


is 
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COGNOMEN 
Life 
executive 


“PART-TIME” 


National 


DROP 
The 


derwriters, 


Association of Un- 


its coun- 
this 
ultimate disappearance 
man” 
Here- 


through 


some action week which 


the 


cil, took 


may mean 


of the expression “part-time 


insurance nomenclature. 


direct 


from 
its dis- 
They 


after, the association will 
the “rake-off 
there may 


man.” 
extenuating 


pleasure at 


that be 


figure 
the part-time man, 


rake-off 


for 


the 


circumstances 
but for maz. 

The 
ly busy 
salesmanship. When one stops to think 
of the millions of sold 
year and of the unscientific, haphazard 
sold, the result 


none 


association will also be extreme- 


with propaganda to develop 


each 


insurance 


manner in which it is 


is a constant source of wonder. 

Correct and intelligent salesmanship 
is the hobby of the president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Few men have had more op- 
portunity to look over the salesmen in 
insurance. What Mr. Woods has seen 
in his experience has caused him to 
take the action he did in inducing the 
life underwriters’ association to de- 
vote more attention to the selling side 
of insurance. 
GETTING THE LEAST OUT OF A 

CONVENTION 

The Eastern Underwriter in calling 
to the attention of underwriters the 
manner in which insurance conven- 
tions often fail to bring out the oppor- 


tunities of the meetings can cite a re- 
cent incident to bring home its point. 
The Fire Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey, an association of progres- 
sive local agents, recently held a con- 
vention in Atlantic City simultaneously 
with conventions of the Western and 
Eastern Unions All the meetings 
were in the same hotel, but in differ- 
ent rooms, of course. The local 
agents’ meeting was not large and 
there was some complaint regarding 
the attendance. What would have hap- 
pened if the officers of the New Jer- 
sey association had invited to make 
addresses several of the leading un- 
derwriters of the country, already 
there? If their consent had been se- 
cured—to go from one room to another 
and make a little talk to the local 
agents—and agents throughout the 
State had known about it in advance 

would the room not have been too 


small to hold the crowd? We rather 
think so. Nor is it improbable that 
the distinguished underwriters would 
have declined the invitation. To make 
a little talk to agents with such small 
would have undoubtedly been a 
pleasure. 


effort 





TAYLOR ON NATIONAL SU- 

PERVISION 
face National supervision is 
propaganda as 
could presented to insurance men. 
Having suffered for years as the buffet 
of the taxed nigh unto death 
handicapped conflicting and 
regulation, some of the best 
the business look upon Na- 
supervision as a haven for fu- 
ture content. Such, however, is not 
the view of John M. Taylor, president 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford who, in a 
thoughtful and carefully prepared bro- 
chure, analyzes the supervision situa- 
tion, leading to the conclusion that the 
policyholders of the country will never 

for it if they can be made to 
comprehend the injustices that Mr. 
thinks follow in the wake 
regulation. 

In view of the widely 
opinion of Darwin P. Kingsley, 
dent of the New York Life, who wrote 
to companies in a powerful and tren- 
chant manner on this subject some 
months ago, the brief of Mr. Taylor is 
particularly interesting at this time. 
Both Mr. Taylor and Mr. Kingsley have 
their followers, and when the amend- 
ment to supervise insurance nationally 
up in Congress a struggle may 


be expected. 


MR. 
On its 


about as seductive a 


be 


States, 
and by 
harassing 
minds in 
tional 


stand 
Tayor will 
of Federal 
circulated 
presi- 


comes 





TRUST COMPANY EXPERIENCE 





Career of J. A. Griffin Fitted Him for 
Surety Business—Success With 
Subway Contracts 





How do surety men enter the busi- 


ness is a question frequently heard. 
The most recent appointees as New 
York managers came from other com- 
panies, but in former years when the 
business was in its swaddling clothes 
the managers and producers’ were 
gathered from large business’ or 


finance. 

A case to the point is John A. Grif- 
fin, of New York, resident vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity & Deposit. Mr. 
Griffin, born in Brooklyn in 1876, edu- 
cated at the Polytechnic Institute in 
that city, had his first business train- 
ing in the Kings County Trust Co., and 
later with the City Trust Company as 
trust .officer in charge of estates, in- 
surance, investments, etc. Later, he 
went with the old banking house of J. 
M. Ceballos & Co. When that house 
failed Mr. Griffin devoted his energies 
to the sale of securities of the differ- 
ent concerns which had been owned 


by J. M. Ceballos & Co., which were 
located principally on the Island of 
Cuba. These affairs were being liqui- 


dated by Sullivan & Cromwell, counsel 
tor assignee. 

In 1910 the American Bonding Co. 
was looking for a manager in this city. 
They wanted a man of large acquaint- 
ance, energy, ease and readiness of 
manner and capable of closing big con- 
tracts. The Company officials asked 
some lawyer friends if they could re- 
commend a man. These lawyers had 
already recommended one man who 
made good. Their new choice was Mr. 
Griffin. He has been a large producer 
ever since, and in subway contracts 


has been particularly successful, some 
ot the 
$125,000. 


premiums running as high as 
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ROBERTSON MACAULEY 





Robertson Macauley, the veteran 
president of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, died this week 


at the age of eighty-two, closing a 
career of distinction in insurance and 
finance. His son, T. B. Macaulay, is 
managing director of the Company. 
The picture reproduced above was 
taken when the foundation stone of 
the Company’s new office building was 
put down in the Summer of 1914. 
Robertson Macaulay became an active 
factor in the affairs of the Sun Life in 
1874. The Company had then been in 
oLeration for three years, and its busi- 
ness in force amounted to $1,500,000. 
In 1874 the income was $50,000 a year. 
The Sun Life now has a million capi- 
tal, assets of $64,605,314, and policies 
is force of $218,299,835. 

: +. = 


William J. Graham, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, who is rapidly 
making a reputation as the best closer 
of group insurance business in Amer- 
ica, has departed for the Pacific Coast 
on a five weeks’ vacation. He will stop 
in San Francisco long enough to rep- 
resent the Equitable at the World’s 
Insurance Congress, and will then for- 
get about insurance until he returns. 
Mr. Graham came out of the North- 
west. He is one of the young men 
who proved that just because you have 
a good head for figures doesn’t mean 
that you are a negative proposition as 
a salesman. Mr. Graham, we believe, 
was once an actuary, and a good one. 
It is not known what Messrs. Moir, 
Welch, Henderson and Hunter think 
of one of their number’s sliding from 
grace—his wanderings in the marts of 
commerce—but you can’t keep a good 
salesman down, even by burying him 
in cube root and calculus. 

7 os 


Burton R. Mansfield, who was elected 
president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, is one of the 
leading citizens of Connecticut. Mr. 
Mansfield was insurance commissioner 
of the State from 1893 to 1895 and was 
again appointed to that place in 1911 
by Governor Simeon E. Baldwin, to 
succeed Theodore H. MacDonald. When 
his term expired in July, 1915, he was 
again appointed by Governor Marcus 
H. Holcomb, to serve for four years. 
Mr. Mansfield was educated in the pub- 
lic.schools and was graduated from the 
Sheffield Scientic School in 1875 with 
the degree of Ph. B. and from the Yale 
Law School in 1878 with the degree of 
LL.B. He was admitted to the bar in 
1878 and has practiced his profession 
in New Haven since. 


Commissioner Mansfield is actively 





identified with numerous interests in 
New Haven, being president of the 
Connecticut Savings Bank, director of 
the Merchants National Bank, director 
of the New Haven Water Company, di- 
rector of the Journal-Courier Company, 
director of the West Haven Buckle 
Company, and connected with other 
corporations. He is a member of the 
board of managers of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Episcopal Church, prominently identi 
fied with the missionary society of the 
Diocese of Connecticut, chairman of 
the board of trustees of the New Haven 
Orphan Asylum, director of the Flor 
ence Crittenden Home, director of the 
Organized Charities of New Haven, and 
otherwise interested in charitable and 
benevolent work. He is a member of 
the Quinnipiack Club, the Graduates 
Club and the Country Club of New 
Haven and of the Century Club and the 
Lotus Club of New York. He has long 
been known for his love of art and pos- 
sesses one of the best private collec 
tions in the State. 
es 6 * 
William C. Johnson, previously man 
ager at New York for a leading life 
insurance company, and well known 
throughout the country because of his 
representation of agency interests at 
Albany during the Armstrong investi 
gation and the administration of Gov- 
ernor Hughes, became vice-president 
and general manager of the Columbian 
National Life of Boston. The _ inter- 
vening five years have witnessed many 
disturbances of business conditions in 
the United States, and have not been 
the best possible time for the upbuild- 
ing of a young life insurance company 
The growth of the Columbian in the 
past five years, as shown by the figures 
below, is accordingly an unusual ex 
ample of what can be accomplished by 
a keen knowledge of the business and 
untiring industry when applied by a 
capable field man to the problems of 
company development: 


Growth in Five Years 


Accident Total 
Income Income 
a ae $86,000 $1,575,000 
eee eee 350,000 3,000,000 
Insurance 
Assets in Force 
ere $5,686,000 $37,000,000 
1915 69,000,000 


vodaremme 11,250,000 


JENKS AT HOME OFFICE 
Experience of New Assistant Liability 
Manager of Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Company 


F. A. Jenks has joined the home 
office force of the Massachusetts B. & 
I. as assistant manager of the Liability 
Department. For three years he was 
a pay-roll auditor in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Northern 
New England, respectively. He was 
occupied for a similar period in a home 
office underwriting department, for a 
year and a half he was a special agent 
in New Hampshire and Vermont, and 
for another year and a half he was as- 
sistant manager at Cleveland, Ohio. 





THOMPSON WITH NEW ENGLAND 

Frank E. Thompson, manager of the 
plate glass departments of the John F. 
Curry Co., New York agents of the 
Southwestern Surety, and Ballard & 
Green, general agents of the Georgia 
Casualty, has resigned that position and 
will go with the New England Equi 
table on October 11 as a special agent 
of the plate glass department of the 
New York office. 





W. B. Shoe has been appointed chief 
inspector of the Massachusetts Rating 
and Inspection Bureau. 


The Atlas has reinsured the South 
Carolina business of the Newark Fire. 
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100 AT THE HOEY DINNER 


DEPUTY TOASTED 
Spontaneous Demonstration By Under- 
writers of Appreciation for Effi- 
ciency and Public Service 
Until Wednesday night no group of 
insurance men as a group had ever 
given a dinner to a retiring second dep- 
uty of an insurance department. To be 
the recipient of that honor fell to 
James J. Hoey, formerly in charge of 
the New York office of the Insurance 
Department and now executive special 
agent of the Continental Fire Insur- 
ance Company. The event took place 
in the Waldorf-Astoria in the presence 
of about one hundred as representa- 
tive a body of insurance men as you 
can find in this town. All branches of 
insurance were represented. Former 
superintendent Frank Hasbrouck came 
down from Poughkeepsie to lend his 
sunshiny presence to the occasion; Mr. 
Hoey’s successor, Mr. Stoddard, was at 
the speakers’ table; head examiners of 
the Insurance Department were there; 
Messrs. Whitney and Senior of the Com- 
pensation Bureaus were also guests; 
while from the Continental came vice- 

presidents Kline and Rumsey. 


Why the Dinner Was Given 


Some people who cannot understand 
that sentiment in New York City is not 
dead have conjectured a lot about this 
dinner. But these are the facts: James 
J. Hoey, a bright New York boy went 
West to live. He came back East, 
became an insurance broker; then took 
a fling at politics. His personality car- 
ried him to the assembly where he was 
a member of the Insurance Committee. 
Then he was made Second Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner, where he made 
a record that was surprisingly good, in- 
dictating a thorough grasp of all the 
insurance branches. During 1914 the 
job was a particularly hard one because 
New York State was then introduced 
to compensation, and it was necessary 
to make rates and set the machinery 
in motion with little experience as a 
guide. Here Mr. Hoey really made a 
great reputation. Anyway, after he re 
tired the thought came to A. Duncan 
Reid, United States manager of the 
Globe Indemnity, and others that the 
insurance men would be glad to pay 
Mr. Hoey a tribute. The idea met 
with immediate favor, and a committee 
of representative men was formed to 
arrange for the dinner, with the suc- 
cess already mentioned. 


RETIRING 


Mr. Case Toastmaster 

Charles Lyman Case was the witty 
toastmaster of the occasion, and he 
really sounded the keynote of the din- 
ner when he said that Mr. Hoey had 
endeared himself to insurance men for 
four reasons, viz.: His courtesy, im- 
partiality, grasp of his duties and loy- 
alty to his chief. 

Judge Hasbrouck said that Mr. 
was entitled to all 


Hoey 
the credit for any 


Fire Insurance Department 





cost” 


“FIRE INSURANCE AT 





Assured Solicits Cut Rates Direct From 
Companies—Nerve in Penn- 
sylvania 





One of the companies has received 
the following unique communication 
from an assured, a manufacturer of 
stairwork, flooring and cabinet work in 
North Wales, Pa.: 

Gentlemen:—We understand you spe- 
cialize on fire insurance covering wood- 
working plants, saw mills, lumber 
yards, etc. Our mill is piped with a 
blower system, mill, therefore, is kept 
clean of shavings, saw dust and off-fall 
material. The shaving vault is fire 
proof and contains a steam fire head; 
boiler house is protected by fire doors; 
kiln and glue room is cut off by fire 
doors and contains steam fire heads. 
Plant, therefore, is not to be considered 
in the “Saw Mill Class.” 

If you are unable to make an inspec- 
tion, probably you would go on with 
other responsible companies at the 
same rate. If you are not admitted to 
Fennsylvania, perhaps you could attach 
an Adjustment Clause to policy. 

The Frankford Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., of Frankford, Phila., Pa., are on 
the risk. We are paying the Frankford 
at the rate of $2.35, this company is an 
old established company and thorough- 
ly responsible, surplus claimed Dec. 31, 
1914—$332,103.00, as per Best’s reports: 
Insurance Commissioner of Penna. re- 
ports same; company admitted to the 
State of Pennsylvania. Dun’s report is 
favorable. Reports by Dun shows sur- 
plus claimed Dec. 31, 1914—$333,273.42. 
We are personally acquainted with the 
officers and directors of this company. 
\As they do a very conservative busi- 
ness, we believe that any risks which 
are acceptable to them and any rates 
they quote should be acceptable to any 
company. 

If you are willing to go on with these, 
we would be glad to hear from you 
promptly. 

If you do not care to write this busi- 
ness direct, perhaps you are writing 
surplus line business, or if this propo- 
sition does not interest you perhaps 
you would take a re-insurance policy 
on some good companies covering a 
surplus line. 

We are endeavoring to get 
surance at first cost.” 

The Forest Products Insurance Ex- 
change, 3 South William Street, Man- 
hattan, N. Y., have just taken policy. 
This insurance is managed by Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes, as attorneys in fact. 

O. M. WEBER CO. 
praise given his ‘ aiaiedennatinn. and he 
also made the significant remark that 
in a few years the office of the First 
Deputy would probably be in New York. 
George W. Babb, United States man- 
ager Northern; John T. Stone, presi- 
dent Maryland Casualty Co.; Charles 
J. Holman, president Insurance Society 
of New York; and Deputy Stoddard 
also spoke. 

Mr. Hoey, 


“fire in- 


after expressing his appre- 
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NO CHANGE 





But Pacific Fire Will Have Its Own 
Clerical Force, Handling Its own 
Business 





Asked this week for a statement re- 
garding the future plans of the Pacific 


Fire C. V. Meserole, president of the 
company, said to The Eastern Under 
writer: 

“The Pacific will be run direct in- 


stead of through a general agency. The 
company will have its own clerical 
force, handling its own business. It 
will take space in this building (111 
William Street) and the underwriting 
will be continued practically as here- 
tofore.” 


ciation of the tribute, criticised the 
State Fund, inconsistencies in insur- 
ance supervision and ambiguity of 
laws. 

George T. Wilson, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life, whose ad 
vance work helped make the dinner a 
go couldn’t come at the last minute. 
Another prominent second vice-presi- 
dent, George H. Gaston, of the Metro- 
politan Life, was one of the diners. 


Local Agents of Arizona Fire To Report 
To Home Office—Special Agent 
Appointed 


As of October 1, John E. King has 
retired as general agent of the Arizona 
Fire, of Phoenix, Ariz., for New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts. From that date, the local 
agents of the company will report di- 
rectly to the home office 

E. M. Davis, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Arizona, is in New 
York and has appointed William P. 
Kelly, formerly a daily report examiner 
in the home office of the Camden Fire, 
as special agent of the Arizona to super- 
vise the States formerly included in the 
territory of the general agency. Mr. 
Kelly will make his headquarters in the 
eastern field and will also report to the 
home office. 


Assurane~ 


The Patriotic “ompany of 
Dublin, owned since 1907 by the Sun 
Insurance Office, will enter the Ameri- 
can field, taking the place of the Sun 
Underwriters Major A. White will 
be agent in New York City. 
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Continental (Fire) Insurance Company 


The Strongest American Company 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 








Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


An active supporter of the 
American Agency System 


Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Western Office, 
137 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


HENRY EVANS, President, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 








FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated to meet the wishes 
of American Agents and take 
over the business of the Fidelity 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Underwriters 
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Local Agents and Telephone graph Co, now insures its larger risks Foreign high voltage current; supposed C 
P ; that are worth more than $10,000. In- caused by explosion of gasoline stove THE LEADING 
Business surance on the large risk is placed lo- in basement of drug store; defective NG FIRE COMPANY Ol 
(Continued from page 1.) cally through various admitted insur- stove in kitchen of restaurant; explo- OF THE WORLD 
manage their inspection and the insur- ance companies. It is all placed at the sion of gasoline caused by the careless Bi 
ance for all of the subsidiary compa- existing tariff and it is all placed in ness of an employe; dropping match ; 
nies. certain lines of companies so as to di- or cigar stump in basket; overheated 
Mr. McLennan, of Marsh & McLen- Vide it equitably between the various pipes in heating plant; hot ashes in 
nan, was called into the presidents’ Companies engaged in the general contact with wood over frame; zinc 
meeting, and was given f"'' informa- agency business. One group of com- and asbestos covering on floor for ash lal 
tion as to all the figures, payments of panies will have the business in New pit eaten away by constant heat; tic 
premiums and losses for each of the York and New Jersey; another in Illi- spontaneous combustion in drug store; Be 
companies; and he persuaded the tele- nois; another in Ohio, etc., and who- window curtain blown into flame of th 
phone people to allow Marsh & McLen- ever the local agents may be of the gas at side of window; fire started by Ri 
nan to continue to place the insurance sroup selected for the particular local- gypsies camping in vicinity; release la: 
on the larger risks, locally, until they ity—they secure the business. magnet not working properly; sparks sic 
could get sufficient exact data together, Losses By Years from passing locomotive; overheated ra 
for them to show the companies just Losses by years have been as fol- tinsel cord; explosion of gasoline stove re 
what their experience had been on the lows: 1904, $128,142; 1905, $44,215; in doctor's office. wl 
telephone properties. Marsh & Me- 1906, $584,193; 1907, $23,437; 1908, These facts show what a remark- la 
Lennan gathered this information, filed $32,303; 1909, $10,959; 1910, $10,960; bly good risk the telephone property (V 
it with the companies, and there was 1911, $52,403; 1912, $167,393.99; 1913, iS, because with few exceptions the th 
immediately adopted a schedule that $51,101; 1914, $103,444. fires were not from an inherent hazard. se 
gave considerable relief in the rates. In 1914 there were sixty-seven fires, 3 i pe 
When Marsh & McLennan were first but because of the remarkable fire pro. GOOD FAITH IN RE-INSURANCE ist Liverpool England. | er 
; - In discussing re-insurance T. H. An- cu 
° derson, assistant Pacific Coast manag- Ww 
Insurance Record of American Telephone Co. er og the L. & L. & G., on the Pacific bt 
Year ending Amount ofAverage Coast, said in an address to insurance GERMANIA 
Sept. Insurance Rate Premium Losses clerks: “It is to the credit of the 
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The result of that work was almost 
a complete cessation of fires originat- 
ing in the exchanges themselves. The 
loss ratio, which when Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan took hold of the telephone 
business had been under 20 per cent., 
including all the conflagrations, and 
based upon the high rates that were 
then existing, was at the end of five 
years under 20 per cent. of the reduced 
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CLEVER PLAY BY RIDDLE 


OFFERS BOARDWALK RATE CUT 





But President of Atlantic City Insur- 
ance Company and Mayor of Town 
Puts Onus on Brown 


The Hotel Men’s Association of At- 
lantic City is advocating the installa- 
tion of a high pressure main under the 
Boardwalk to be fed by fire pumps from 
the hotels. Atlee Brown, New Jersey 
Rating Expert, was asked to visit At 
lantic City and tell the city commis- 
sioners whether this would affect the 
rate. While the session was in prog- 
ress Mayor Riddle, of Atlantic City, 
who is incidentally president of the At- 
lantic City Fire Insurance Company 
(whose business is almost confined to 
that city), glanced at the reporters to 
see if they were listening and then an- 
neunced that his company, in the 
event the mains were installed, would 
cut rates 20 per cent. “If Mr. Brown 
would permit it,” thus putting the 
buck squarely up to the expert. 


Mr. Brown’s Position 

The Mayor’s generosity rather em- 
barrassed the Rate Expert who is not 
a bit interested in politics but is great- 
ly concerned about the conflagration 
possibilities of Atlantic City. He 
thinks that there are several ways in 
which a conflagration “can get” At- 
lantic City, but the best way to prevent 
such a calamity is to improve risks 
individually and to make every one of 
them a fire barrier, if possible. 

In view of the fact that the shadow 
of an Atlantic City conflagration has 
always been present in the minds of 
underwriters Mr. Brown’s views of the 
situation, including what he thinks of 
the Boardwalk pressure main, are of 
interest. He said: 

I am not a stranger in Atlantic City. I 
remember when it was little more than a 
frame village upon the sands; forty years 
go. It was the playground of my childhood 
Structural conditions were naturally of the 
most hazardous firewise, light frame construc 
tion, no distances required between buildings, 
no heating, lighting or occupancy regulations. 
Insurance conditions were of the character 
commonly known as a “gamble” but in real 
ity a scientific average, and as this kind of 
construction and condition grew rapidly into 
i city, those in authority soon commenced to 
see that if the city was to contain large and 

handsome buildings and the financing of large 

nterprises, proper attention must be given 
to the subject of fire prevention; that a city, 
even with so many natural advantages, de- 
pended, for final success, upon the amount 
of money that could be borrowed and pro 
tected, thus, liberal appropriations and con 
tributions have been given for better roads 
and fire fighting apparatus and supplies, par 
ticularly of late years. The first mistake was 
made when it was found that heavy construc 
tion could be placed upon the sands, unusual 
conditions required unusual and drastic ac 
tion at times. All new buildings of brick 
wr stone (except dwellings) should have been 
given a percentage reduction in taxation, and 
then required to protect all door or window 
openings with proper fire doors and fire shut- 
ters, making each such building, in a way, 
1 fire stop or barrier to general conflagra 
tion, if possible. It would not be a_ bad 
law to-day. If a difference in the rate of 
assessment is not possible, some other way 
should be sought as it is unfair discrimina- 
ation not to allow advantage to the proper 
structure. It was not done, however, and as 
far as we understand is not contemplated 
rhe result, while you now have many brick 
buildings, often surrounded by groupings of 
Ppleenses it only looks a little better on an 

isurance map, yellow (representing frame) 
disappearing, and red, (representing brick) 
ippearing. 

False Feeling of Safety 

The community gets a false feeling of safety 
from these brick buildings simply by com 
parison with the old frame buildings, and 
they do not think of the openin through 
windows one building to another. Why! cities 
practionlty all brick have had general con 

fagrations; but from Atlantic City you hear, 
ind even from insurance agents, “Look at the 
record of the town—even with all its condi 
tions of intermingled frame and brick, we 
mly have ordinary fires. Cut down the in 
surance rates.” Why? Because insurance 
ompanies in a large conflagration, have not as 
vet paid out $1.00 for each $.50 taken in at 

Atlantic City, or because peculiar conditions 
© combinations necessary to heavy conflagra 
tions, ever present at Atlantic City, have not 
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MAKES REPORT UPON 
COLON CONFLAGRATION 


Chinese Merchants Honest in Their 
Methods, Says Adjuster Edward 
Cluff, of New York 








ACTED FOR BRITISH COMPANIES 





Introduces New Adjustment Methods 
in Isthmus—High Rents in Cheap 
Buildings 





With possibly two exceptions all of 
the losses in the Colon conflagration, 
Panama Canal, have been adjusted. 
Edward Cluff, independent adjuster, 
New York City, who went to Colon for 
the foreign fire insurance companies, 
and who was assisted by Robert F. 
Tierney, of Hall & Hall, has made a re- 
port to companies on this conflagration. 

Loss $1,250,000 

The insurance loss was about $1,250,- 
000, and the variety of the insured can 
be gauged by some of their names: 
Sing Chong Loong, Sing Hee Lee, Wo 
Hing Loong & Co. and Yehola Mishaan 
& Co., the latter an Egyptian firm. As 
most of the Chinamen are what are 
known as “mental bookkeepers” and 
bills of lading and other evidences of 
stocks were destroyed, it can be seen 
that the adjustment was somewhat out 
of the ordinary. Another interesting 
feature was that there was no relation 
between the remarkably high rents to 
the value of the buildings. Mr. Cluff 
returned convinced that high class 
Chinese merchants are about as honest 
as any class of people in the world. 

Mr. Cluff’s report follows: 

Colon is situated on a low marshy 
plateau at the Atlantic end of the Pan- 
ama Canal and railroad. It was a neces- 
sity as a terminus of the Panama Rail- 
road before this canal was projected 
and a greater necessity at the begin- 
ning of canal operations so to house 
and accommodate the swarms of labor- 
ers, and all manner of people attracted 
here by the great work and its opportu- 
nities. At the. beginning the United 
States engineers found Colon a marshy 
fever-smitten collection of straggling 
frame shanties with a dangerous and 
perplexing death rate that might con- 
tinually threaten and effect both the 
building and operation of the canal. 
Nothing but arbitrary power might 
work the wonder of making the com- 
plete change necessary to have Colon 
as it is—healthy and civilized—and a 
fitting terminal to their canal. 

This came about through the United 
States Government acquiring the land 
on which Colon is built. The Panama 
Railroad Company owned the land at 
the time and the United States Govern- 
ment purchased the railroad, thus be- 
coming owner of both. Owning the 
land the United States engineers plan- 
ned a new and healthy Colon. They 
filled up the pest-holes as much as pos- 
sible and in marvelous ways banished 
fever-breeding mosquitos and flies. 
They laid out the city regularly, intro- 
duced a good water system and built 
well paved streets. They divided the 
land Colon occupies into regular lots 
(30x130 ft.) and leased these at a fair 
rental, but with an arbitrary lease that 
empowered them to compel proper con- 
ditions. 

“Their Sanitary Commission with the 
same arbitrary power governs Colon, 
and by continual inspection enforces 
comparative cleanliness of streets and 
in buildings as well as all necessary re- 
pairs to buildings. 

Colon a Well-Governed ‘City 

“The result of this is that Colon is 
now healthy and seemingly well gov- 
erned. It has grown to have 20,000 to 
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22,000 inhabitants attracted from every 
land under the sun by canal possibili- 
ties. Of this population less than ten 
per cent. are white, chiefly American 
Army officers and canal employes. The 
remaining 90 per cent. are principally 
negroes from the West Indies, Chinese, 
Syrians, Hindoos, Egyptians, and Pana- 
manians. The negroes are generally 
educated, polite and peaceable. 

“There is great disappointment owing 
to the depressing effect of the war upon 
canal traffic and many idle men in 
Colon at present as a consequence. The 
canal, however, although fairly com- 
pleted, still furnishes and always will 
furnish a great deal of employment for 
Colon population. Anticipating great 
transhipment of merchandise for both 
shores of South America and the west 
coast of the United States, the Govern- 
ment has built and is building and plan- 
ning great docks and shipping facilities, 
and it is fair to assume that when 
peace comes and traffic resumes, this 
transhipment will be of such an extent 
as to guarantee a prosperous future for 
Colon. 

Town Hurriedly Built 

“The fact that land in Colon cannot 
be purchased and can only be obtained 
under abitrary leases which may be 
terminated at any time, prevents the 
erection of valuable buildings, and 
therefore the construction of the town 
is of the cheapest. There were not 
a dozen brick, stone or concrete build- 
ings in Colon at the time of this fire. 
The town was hurriedly built to ac- 
commodate the host of incomers. Build- 
ings were of wood with balconies along 
each side of the street. These fur- 
nished the necessary shade in the op- 
pressive climate and served also as out- 
door breathing places for the occupants 
of the second story. In the business 
part of the town which is burned there 
were invariably stores on the first floor 
of the buildings, which were generally 
only two stories and the second floor 
was divided into small rooms whicb 
were rented to separate tenants. The 
ordinary size building was of two 
stories (27x127) and usually had at 
least twelve rooms on the second floor 
and sometimes even more. All kinds of 
lights were used and cooking by char- 
coal fires, kerosene stoves and in other 
ways was done by the tenants. This 
naturally gave the place a great fire 
hazard, but the very density of its pop- 
wation has been a safeguard inasmuch 
as it guarantees quick alarms—there is 
very little wind and the water supply 
is good for such a town, with two paid 
fire departments available, having up- 
to-date apparatus, in consequence of 
which Colon has prior to April 30, been 
comparatively free from large fires. 

Broke Away From Fire Department 

“The fire of April 30, however, in 
some way of which there are many 
explanations, got beyond the ability of 
the fire department and completely de- 
stroyed the business part of the town, 
burning over twenty-two blocks and 
leaving scarcely a stick standing. Owing 
to the equal size of the lots and the 





cheap construction and regular manner 
of building, it was easy for me to arrive 
at the value of the buildings, and as 
the insurance rates were high it natu- 
rally followed that a great proportion 
of the buildings were under-insured. 
There were not many stocks insured 
because of the high rate, and these 
were chiefly stocks of Chinese mer- 
chants, who as a rule keep their bills 
of purchase away from their stores 
and in many cases saved their books; 
besides which I almost invariably found 
them to be truthful and honest, their 
statements being satisfactorily corrob- 
orated in various ways. The buildings 
as I have described them were very 
profitable to their owners. 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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GIVE HUMIDOR TO W. W. LENOX 


MANY FIELD MEN AT DINNER 





Retiring Special Agent of Hartford 
Toasted for Helping Young Men 
Make Good 





Field men who have returned from 
the dinner to W. W. Lenox, special 
agent of tre Hartford, who is to become 
manager of the Albany office of the 
General Adjustment Bureau, say it was 
an affair long to remember. Judge A. 
T. Lovett, of the Fire Association, was 
toastmaster, and to him fell the duty 
o? presenting to Mr. Lenox a humidor 
filled with cigars of a quality that few 
specials can afford to smoke. 

Many Tributes 

Wilbur Smith, of the Niagara, in a 
tribute to Mr. Lenox pointed out that 
he was a person to whom young field 
men could go for advice and never re- 
gret asking for it. Each member of 
the Albany Field Club made a speech, 
H. E. Maxson making two. If Mr. 
Lenox did not blush at all the bouquets 
thrown to him it is because his blush- 
ing days are over. A reporter cannot 
do justice to the occasion; it needs a 
poet. The list of those present reads 
like Who’s Who In Specialagent Land. 
Names follow: 

Those Present 

E. C. Price, Philadelphia’ Underwrit- 
ers; Charles H. Smith, L. & L. & G:; 
J. H. Mayers, Niagara; F. E. Buell, 
Agricultural; N. C. Rowland, Michigan 
F. & M.; F. M. Crittenden, Hanover; 
J. H. Perry, Globe & Rutgers; and 

John B. Dacey, Boston; Messrs. Jor- 
dan, Maxson, Van Alstyne, Halsey and 
Williamson, of the Continental Quin- 
tette; L. G. Leonard, Rochester-Ger- 
man; H. B. Smith, Aetna; A. J. Bates, 
New York Underwriters Agency; Geo. 
S. Tompkins, Commercial Union; Caro- 
thers? Yes, J. M. and H. I., of the 
Phoenix of Hartford, and Robert of the 
Caledonian; and 

W. H. A. Mumms, Equitable F. & 
M.: W. R. Sommerville, London & Lan- 
cashire; W. C. Roach, Aetna: C. R. 
Folsom, Springfield; Fred Jenkins, U. 
A. N. Y.; O. M. Howland, Connecticut; 
R. H. Moore, Concordia; Percy Ling, 
N. B. & M.: Mr. Lesch, of the Sun; also 

F. L. Curtis, Springfield; Arthur 
Birchenough, Rochester-German; Mr. 
Potter, N. Y. U. A.; F. O. Channell, 
Joston; R. F. Van Vranken, Home; 
Frederick Peters, New Hampshire; 
Walter C. Howe, German-American; 
and 

Isaac Small, adjuster; H. W. Birch- 
ard, First National; F. P. Stoddard, 
Cerman-American; L. L. Webster, Fire- 
man’s Fund; F. L. Owen, Yorkshire. 


VALUED POLICY DOOMED 





Views of the Fireman’s Fund—Recent 
Attempts to Enact This Have 
All Failed 





The valued policy law is doomed. 
Recent attempts to enact it have uni- 
formly failed. And now that Wisconsin, 
the first State to adopt the law, has re- 
pealed it, there is reason to believe 
that it will be repealed in other States 
where it disgraces the statute books, 
Says the Fireman’s Fund. 

Yet we have an instance of one in- 
surance commissioner who jis attempt- 
ing to enforce the provisions of the 
valued policy law, even in cases where 
Claimants are perfectly satisfied with 
adjustments made. It is not only a 
perversion of power, but it is a direct 
encouragement to arson and fraud. A 
State official should hesitate a long 
time before becoming a party to the 
unwarranted enforcement of such a 
law. 

It is interesting to note that the au- 
thority of this commissioner to inter- 
fere in the adjustment of losses by 
Volunteering to enforce the vicious 
valued policy provision is being called 
into question. All fire insurance com- 
panies are vitally interested in this 
test and the publicity it will afford. 


FEDERATION MEETS TOMORROW 





Syracuse the Place—Officers Will Be 
Elected—New Constitution and 
By-Laws 





What has become of the New York 
Insurance Federation? It organized, 
announced a splendid governing board, 
and then dropped out of sight. The 
answer is an announcement that the 
Federation will meet in Syracuse on 
October 2 in annual convention. Offi- 
cers will be elected and a constitution 
and by-laws will be adopted to broaden 
the scope of the Federation. A large 
board of directors will be elected. A 
campaign for new members will be in- 
augurated. The convention will be 
held at the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, 
beginning at 11 o’clock in the morning. 
B. P. Mills is secretary. 

The Federation has more strength 
in New York City than has either the 
fire or casualty agents’ State associa- 
tions, A. C. Hegeman being the leading 
booster of the Federation in the me- 
tropolis. 
ANOTHER AGENTS’ SPEAKER 





Insurance Commissioner Dunbar of 
Tennessee To Talk—C. H. Wood- 
worth Leaves for Coast 
Insurance Commissioner William F. 
Dunbar of Tennessee has accepted an 
invitation to speak to the local agents 
at Indianapolis on Wednesday, Oct. 6. 
Mr. Dunbar is an experienced insur- 
ance man, both in the agency and com- 
pany field. It is also expected that 
Insurance Commissioner John T. Win- 
ship of Michigan will return from the 
Pacific Coast in time to attend the 

agents’ convention on Wednesday. 

The Fire Underwriters’ Club of Cin- 
cinnati expects to send a large delega- 
tion to the Indianapolis convention. 
Manager Ankenbauer says that possibly 
as many as twenty will go on. 

C. H. Woodworth of the National As- 
sociation, left Buffalo for the Pacific 
Coast on Wednesday, September 22. 

Secretary Putnam, of the National 
Association, will leave Boston Satur- 
day and arrive in Indianapolis Sunday 
afternoon, October 3, making his head- 
quarters at the Hotel Claypool. 

Following the Indianapolis meeting 
Secretary Putnam leaves for San Fran- 
cisco to attend the World’s Insurance 
Congress. 





CRITICISES A CONVENTION 


President of N. Y. State Assn. of Local 
Agents Found Detroit Convention 
Unsatisfactory 





In discussing the articles in The 
Eastern Underwriter relative to the 
waste of time and deluge of oratory 
often encountered at conventions G. T. 
Amsden of Rochester, N. Y., president 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents, said this 
week to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Your articles on the subject ‘Are 
There Too Many Conventions Held?’ 
interested me. In fact, your conclu- 
sions have been in my mind for some 
time, because, as you no doubt know, 
| have attended a large number of in- 
surance conventions in the last three 
or four years. 

“I am firmly convinced that the mat- 
ter of conventions should be concen- 
trated. Your statement of the faults 
of conventions is about correct, and I 
certainly would like to see suggestions 
from different agents along this line. 

“The Detroit convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, from a purely business 
point of view, was not satisfactory. 
Thére was no chance for a general dis- 
ussion among the different delegates 
attending the convention. The _ con- 
vention of casualty and surety agents 
at White Sulphur Springs a year ago 
was much more worth while, due to 
the fact, no doubt, that there were not 
as many outside influences to keep the 
members away from the convention, 
and also that the program gave a 
chance for more discussion.” 
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MORTGAGE—MORTGAGOR—MORTGAGEE 


Mortgagee’s Knowledge that Mortgagor was Agent of the 
Insurance Company in Which He Insured the Property 


(Continued from last week.) 








Mortgagee’s Duties—Mortgage Clause 

It is held that under the mortgage 
clause that the provision that any act 
of the mortgagor or owner will not 
affect the right of the mortgagee does 
not relieve the mortgagee from doing 
those things required of the insured, 
such as notice of, and proofs of loss, 
arbitration, etc. The statement (proofs 
of loss) required to contain facts, some 
of which are peculiarly within the 
knowledge of the insured, about which 
the mortgagee might know nothing. 
They are required of the insured be- 
cause he is the insured and is sup- 
posed to know them. The contract 
with the mortgagee does not require 
him to state facts of this kind. The 
policy requires the insured to make his 
statement forthwith after the fire. A 
mortgagee might not know of the fire 
for a long time after its occurrence. 
The implied contract between him and 
the company does not:put upon him the 
obligation to make his statement forth- 
with after the fire, but it is enough if 
he make it in a reasonable time, hav- 
ing reference to the fact that he is not 
expected to know of the fire immedi- 
ately. 

In the absence of an agreement as 
to the amount of the loss or waiver of 
the arbitration, the appointment of 
referees to determine the loss is a 
condition precedent to right of recov- 
ery. This is of the essence of the con- 
tract made for the benefit of the mort- 
gagee. Union Inst. for Savings v. 
Phoenix Ins. Co., 196 Mass. 230, 81 N. 
E. 994 (annotated in 14 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
459). 

Clause Making Loss Payable to Mort- 
gagee 

Where the mortgage clause attached 
to a policy provided that the loss or 
damage, if any, under the policy, shall 
be payable to the mortgagee as his in 
terest may appear, and the insurance 
as to the interest of the mortgagee only 
therein shall not be invalidated, etc., 
and a further provision in the policy 
was that in the event of disagreement 
as to the amount of loss the same shall 
be ascertained by two competent and 
disinterested appraisers, ete. Held, 
the policy and clause were not an as- 
signment of all the insurance, nor of 
the insurance policy, and the arbitra 
tion was in order when the principal 
parties could not agree, although the 
mortgagee was not present when the 
appraiser was selected, and had no 
notice of the same. Erie Brewing Co. 
v. Ohio Farmers Ins. Co., 81 Ohio St. 
1 89 N. E. 1065, 39 Ins. L. J. 200 (An- 
notated in 25 L. R. A. (N. S.) 740; 18 
Am. & Eng. Anno. Cas. 265). 

Mortgage Clause 

When an insurance contract is made 
with the owner of property on which 
there is a mortgage, and the mortga- 
gor, with the consent of the insurance 
company, undertakes to have a mort- 
gage clause inserted in favor of the 
mortgagee, the statute says that such 
contract “shall have attached, or shall 
contain the following mortgage clause,” 


etc., and proceeds to give in detail 
what this clause shall contain, the 
statute makes the contract between 


the insurance company and the mort 
gagee a new and independent contract, 
which is not in any way dependent 
upon or subservient to the conditions 
of the original policy between the own- 
er and the insurance company, but de- 
pendent for its validity alone upon the 
conditions placed by the statute in the 
mortgage clause, and unaffected by any 
conditions which invalidated the policy 
as to the mortgagor, whether prior or 
subsequent to the insertion of the 


*Published by Insurance Field ( 


mortgage clause. Bacot v. Phoenix 
Ins. Co., 96 Miss. 223, 50 So. 729, 39 
Ins., L. J. 214 (Annotated in 25 L. R. 
A. (N. 8S.) 1226). 
Mortgage Clause 

The legal effect of the standard 
mortgage clause is to create a distinct 
centract between the first mortgagee 
and the insurance company, Reed v. 
Ins. Co., 76.N. J. L. 11, 69 Atl. 724. 
Smith v. Union Ins, Co., 25 R. S. 260, 
105 A. St. 882, 55 Atl. 718, and this 
court has held that such a contract 
cannot be altered or varied, by parol 
evidence of what occurred between the 
insured and the agent of the insurer 
act time of effecting the insurance. “In 
an action at law upon the policy,” said 
Mr. Justice Depue, “the rights of the 
parties must be determined by the con- 
tract of insurance, which cannot be al- 
tered or modified by extrinsic evidence 
ot a different agreement.” Franklin 
F. Ins. Co. v. Martin, 40 N. J. L. 
29 A. Rep. 271, citing Dewees v. Man- 
hattan Ins. Co., 35 N. J. L. 366. Kup- 
perschmidt v. Agricultural Ins. Co., 80 
N. J. L. 441, 78 Atl. 225, annotated in 
34 L. R. A. (N. 8S.) 503. 


Mortgage Clause (Such as Union or 
Standard Form) 


575, 


constitutes a 
contract in 


Such mortgage clause 
separate and independent 
which the mortgagor had no interest, 
nor was he prejudiced by it. Burnham 
v. Royal Ins. Co., 75 Mo. App. 394. 
Condition Against Sale of Property— 

Mortgagee’s Sale and Purchase 

The policy of insurance in the in- 
stant case was a Massachusetts Stand- 
ard form, and contained the following 
conditions: “This policy shall be void, 
if. * * * without the assent in 
writing or in print of the company * 

* * the said property” shall be 
sold,” ete The policy was issued to 
the owner of the property, subject to a 
mortgage, and was made payable to 
the “mortgagee, as its interest may 
appear,” and coupled with the interest 
conveyed to the mortgagee was an in 
cependent power to make an absolute 
sale of the property, which should 
convey all title, both of the mort- 
gagor and the mortgagee, and the 
mortgagee subsequently foreclosed 
the mortgage for a breach of the con- 
dition, and sold the property under the 
power, and became the purchaser, with 
out the knowledge or consent of the in 
surance company, and the question was 
whether this constituted a sale within 
the meaning of the word as used in the 
policy. Held, the transaction was not 
changed in character or legal effect by 
the fact that the mortgagee became the 
purchaser, and that there was a sale 
or the property, within the meaning of 
the policy, without the consent of the 
insurance company, and thereupon all 
rights under the policy came to an end. 
Boston Co-operative Bank v. American 
Central Ins. Co... 201 Mass. 350, 87 N. FE. 
594, 38 Ins. L. J. 599 (Annotated in 23 
L. R. A. €8, 8.) 167). 

Mortgage Clause 

Under a mortgage clause which pro 
vides that no act of the insured shall 
invalidate the policy in so far as the 
mortgagee or trustee is concerned, it 
has the effect of making a separate 
and distinet contract between the com- 
pany and the mortgagee or trustee, so 
that insured’s act in taking out other 
insurance does not diminish the mort 
gagee's insurance as the right to have 
insured’s policy pro rate in the pay- 
ment of the loss. Hartford F. Ins. Co 
v. Olcott, 97 Dl. 439, citing and approv 
ing Hastings v. Westchester F. Ins 
Co., 73 N. ¥. 141, 7 Ins. Lb. J. 480 and 


OVERPAYING SMALL LOSSES 


PLAN TO CHECK THIS PRACTICE 


Views of Herman L. Ekern, of Madi- 
son, Wis.—Owner Should Bear 
Percentage 


In discussing the question “Should 
the Owner Bear a Part of His Loss,” 
Herman L. Ekern, of Madison, Wis., 
who addressed the Insurance Commis- 
sioners last week, said that the prob- 
lem of the payment in full or overpay- 
ment of small losses can be met by the 
addition of a very simple provision to 
present policies of insurance, whereby 
the owner shall bear the. first part of 
any loss up to a specified percentage 
of the amount of insurance. If this be 
done, the owner will no longer have 
the present feeling of security with re- 
gard to small losses, and yet the insur- 
ance will still serve its real purpose of 
protecting him against any serious loss. 
There will also be a large saving in ad- 
justment expenses, in that these ex- 
penses On small losses are often as 
great as the loss payment. However, 
the grea*‘est saving, no doubt, would 
be in the reduced losses brought about 
through greater care and attention to 
the prevention of fires which would be 
exercised by the owner with the 
knowledge that any loss must first fall 
en him. 
Advantage and Disadvantages 

“The effect of this is much the same 
as if a law or ordinance provided that 
the owner should, in every case of. fire, 
bear the expense of the fire department 


service,” said Mr. Ekern. This idea, 
however, carries the danger that the 
owner, to save expense, might delay 


calling the fire department for the one 
moment important to prevent a serious 
loss. A clause imposing on the owner 
the first part of the loss would have 
no such effect and the owner would be 
as ready as he now is to avail himself 
of fire department service to prevent 
any loss at all. 

The great advantage in the use of 
such clause, Mr. Ekern thought, would 
be the fact that it would permit very 
considerable reductions in the rates 
charged for the insurance. Thus, if the 
owner were compelled-to bear the first 
part of any loss, equivalent to 5 per 
cent. of the amount of the insurance, 
the total payments of the insur- 
ance companies would be reduced by 
several times the percentage mention- 
ed Thus, if such clause were used 
and the owner suffered a $50 loss on 


loss 


other Magoun v. Firemens F. 
Ins. Co., 86 Minn. 486, 91 N. W. 5. 

It is held in the Illinois case that the 
mortgagee is not bound by an appraisal 
between the mortgagor and the com- 
pany to which he was not a party, but 
it does not hold that the mortgagee is 
relieved of the duty of having the loss 
appraised. Hartford F. Ins. Co. v. Ol- 
cott, 97 Ill. 439. 


cases. 


Lessee—Lessor—Insurance 

Rebuilding 
The only obliged to replace 
the destroyed building with a new one 
of equal value and fully as substantial 
as the old one, it need not be in ex- 
actly the same form. Nor is the trus- 
tee who did not approve of the new 
building warranted in refusing to pay 
over to the lessee the insurance money 
collected for the destruction of the old 
building when such lessee was putting 
up a building in its place four or five 
times the value of the old one. Nor is 
the lessor’s ownership of a nearby com- 
petitive building grounds for withhold- 
ing the insurance money. The lease 
provided the insurance money should 
be used to replace the improvements 
in the same condition as before the 
fire Pike v. Cincinnati Realty Co., 
197 Fed. 97. 


Money— 


lessee is 


property insured for $1,000, he would 
be required to bear the full $50 himself. 
If the loss were $100 the owner would 
bear $50 and the insurance company 
would pay $50, and only in the case 
the loss amounted to $1,050 would the 
insurance company pay the full $1,000 
called for by the policy. It follows 
that, with the records of the companies 
showing the great mass of losses to be 
but a small percentage of the amount 
oi insurance, the direct immediate re- 
duction of loss payments in the use of 
such clause might amount, by way of 
illustration, to anywhere between 1( 
per cent. and 40 per cent. Adding to 
this the saving in adjustment expenses 
and the inevitable reduction in losses 
as a whole, the possibility of premium 
reductions becomes very apparent. As 
it is certain that no force will be as 
potent to secure the active co-opera- 
tion of the property owner as an imme- 
diate saving in his premiums, the use 
of a requirement that the owner shall 
bear the first part of the loss offers the 
greatest possibilities for forwarding 
the fire prevention movement. 
Albert Blauvelt’s Idea 


The suggestion that the owner should 
bear the first part of a loss and that 
the fire insurance as now conducted, 
in providing full payment for partial 
losses, is on an unsound economic 
basis, was first made and placed before 
the public in connection with fire in- 
surance in the United States by Albert 
Blauvelt, assistant manager of the 
Western Factory Association of Chi- 
cago, in a recent article in the Journal 
oi Economics of June, 1915. 





Makes Report Upon 


Colon Conflagration 
(Continued from page 14.) 
High Rentals 

“] found that rentals for these cheap 
buildings ran as high as $300, $400 and 
$500 in gold per month. In a few cases 
owners insured on the basis of the pro- 
fit from and not the cost of the build- 
ing, and loans were made on this basis 
by banks and others. Because of this 
I had a great deal of difficulty adjust- 
ing such losses as I find that heretofore 
companies have almost invariably paid 
the total amount of the policy when- 
ever the property was totally destroyed 
and this without regard to its cost or 
value. I have tried to introduce proper 
adjustment methods based upon actual 
loss regardless of amount of insurance, 
and insisted upon depreciation wher- 
ever it became inevitable. I trust that 
a beginning having been made, proper 
insurance adjustments will follow in 
the future. 

“Insurance conditions ww" of course 
be greatly improved by the Government 
ruling that the burned district canot be 
reconstructed with wood. My advice 
was sought as to the rebuiiding of the 
town and the protection of the frame 
part yet remaining. I was assured that 
immediate improvement would be 
brought about, and suggested that the 
frame portion of the town be inter- 
sected with rows of lightly constructed 
fire-proof buildings such as can only be 
built on the unstable foundation, and 
was assured that this suggestion would 
be followed if found feasible. 

Rates 

“The business portion of the town 
that was burned is being rebuilt with 
buildings of brick, stone or concrete. 
Frame construction will not be allowed 
by the United States Government. The 
agreed upon rate for these buildings is 
5 per cent., and 8 per cent. for the 
frame dwelling portion that did not 
burn. The business portion of the town 
as described at 5 per cent. is in my 
judgment very desirable insurance for 
lines up to $5,000, and the frame por- 
tion at 8 per cent. should be fairly good 
for smaller lines. 

“I found no moral hazard in Colon, 
and as already described, it has a good 
water supply and two paid fire depart 
ments with up-to-date apparatus.” 
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BANKERS COMPLAIN OF 
BONDING COVERAGE 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 





Views of American Bankers Associa- 
tion Regarding Surety and Burglary 
Contracts Given 


The Insurance Committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association has 
made the following report: 

“Your Committee on Fidelity Bonds 
and Burglary Insurance has previously 
reported to you the compilation of im- 
proved fidelity bond and burglary policy 
forms, which forms have been copy- 
righted by the ‘American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, and a majority of all of the 
principal insurance companies of this 
country have been licensed to execute 
them. These copyright forms have 
from time to time been examined by 
many authorities, including insurance 
experts, insurance commissioners, at- 
torneys for banks, etc., and your com- 
mittee has without exception been able 
to show in every instance their superi- 
ority over any other forms heretofore 
offered the banks by the American in- 
surance companies. 

“Many thousand copies of your com- 
mittee’s reports have been distributed 
among member banks; wide corre- 
spondence has been inaugurated with 
as many banks as could be reached 
with funds within the disposal of your 
committee; articles have been publish- 
ed in the Journal-Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association regarding the 
advantages of using these copyright 
forms, and addresses have been deliv 
ered from time to time by members of 
this committee before State bankers’ 
associations, all looking toward an in- 
troduction of these copyright forms, to- 
gether with the other insurance service 
of your committee, to the member 
banks, and yet there are many banks 
not using these forms. The insurance 
companies avoid selling the banks our 
more liberal forms wherever possible, 
substituting more restricted forms of 
their own, and using our forms only 
to meet competition or upon the insist 
ence of the applying bank. 

Quote Justice Holmes’ Decision 

“Your committee cannot too highly 
emphasize the importance of an ade- 


quate protection to the bank in the 
form of bond or policies purchased. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States in a recent decision, Justica 


Holmes writing the decision. used the 
following language: ‘What the insured 
cannot do is to take a policy without 
reading it, and then when he comes to 
sue at law upon the instrument ask to 
have it enforced otherwise than accord- 
ing to its terms.’ 

“Your committee through the co-op 
eration of the protective department re- 
ceives a prompt report upon’ every 
burglary or robbery committed against 
a member bank and reported to that 
department. Your committee upon re- 
ceipt of each such report immediately 
tenders its services to the member bank 
in the matter of adjusting its claim 
against the insurance company. 
Through this plan your committee has 
investigated many claims of the mem 
ber banks against the insurance com 
panies, assisting often times to the ma- 
terial advantage of the bank. but we 
have found so many cases of inade 
cuate coverage because of the use of 
antiquated and_ restricted insurance 
forms, that we deem it important to 
emphasize this part of our report. For 
instance, we were recently requested by 
a Pennsylvania bank to pass upon its 
form of bond, and found that one of the 
largest and most representative insur 
ance companies of the country was con 
tinuing to sell the bank an old bond 


form originally executed in 1902. The 
insurance companies themselves in the 
last few years have provided much im- 
proved policy and bond forms, but none 


of them as yet are as broad in their 
coverage as the copyright forms of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and 
your committee earnestly recommends 
that these forms be continually kept 
before the member banks, and that all 
banks be invited to call upon this com- 
mittee for a report upon their present 
policy forms wherever the copyright 
forms are not being used. 


Care in Accepting Endorsements 

“Your committee further desires to 
submit to the member banks the need 
of caution in accepting endorsements 
or riders attached by the insurance 
companies to their bonds or policies 
and tending to change the conditions 
thereof. We desire particularly to point 
out the danger of making statements 
or applications by the bank when apply- 
ing for the policy or bond. For in- 
stance, it has been the custom of some 
of the insurance companies to require 
the bank upon the renewal of its fidel- 
ity bonds to give what is known as a 
‘cut off’ agreement under which the 
bank warrants at the time of the re- 
newal of its bond that all of its ac- 
counts have been audited up to that 
date, and found correct, and the insur- 
ance company upon delivery of the 
renewal will have no liability under 
the previous bond. 

“It is manifestly impossible for any 
bank to warrant all of its accounts, in- 
cluding inactives and savings accounts, 
to be correct upon a given date in each 
year, and yet under the ‘cut off’ agree- 
ment the protection of the bank de 
pends upon its ability to warrant the 
correctness of all accounts on given 
dates. It is necessary to attach en 
dorsements to the burglary insurance 
policies from time to time in order to 
meet the varied requirements of dif- 
ferent banks, and your committee has 
accordingly drawn the license authoriz- 
ing the insurance companies to execute 
the copyright burglary policy so that 
endorsements are required to be sub- 
mitted by the insurance companies to 
your committee for its approval. We 
respectfully urge that the member 
banks obtain a report from this com- 
mittee upon any endorsements or rid 
ers or other agreements not provided 
for in the face of their policy or bond 

Claims 

“In the settlement of claims, your 
committee has found the insurance com- 
panies usually ready and willing to 
settle within the limits of the policy or 
bond contract. We have advanced the 
theory, however, that a reputable in- 
surance company catering to the busi 
ness of the member banks should de 
liver at least the best forms of insur 
ance and bond contracts offered by 
themselves to other banks of the same 
class, and failing to do so should settle 
claims upon a more liberal basis than 
the restrictive provisions of old con 
tract forms. We endorse very heartily 
this disposition shown by a leading in 
surance company in a recent burglary 
settlement with a member bank in 
which the insurance company used the 
following language: ‘In view of the 
fact, however, that the safe was burg 
lery proof, and we would have granted 
limited coverage outside of the chest 
had it been requested, we decided to 
assume a full pro rata share of both 
the money and damage loss.’ Settle- 
ments of this sort will tend most to in 
sure a mutual confidence between the 
banks and the insurance companies 

Burglary Losses 

“Your committee in its report to you 
of October 12, 1914, outlined the small 
amount of loses on burglary insurance 
of member banks as compared with 
the premiums paid by the banks. Our 
figures were compiled after the most 
nainstaking and lengthy work and we 
believe them to be accurate There 
are various reasons for the small 
amount of burglary and hold-up losses 
in member banks. among them being 
principally the efficient work of the 
protective department of the associa- 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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GREAT AETNA ARMY LEAVES 


AGENTS EN ROUTE TO COAST 
Complete Program—Aetna Day at Ex- 
position—Company an Accident 
Writer for 25 Years 


The New York agents of the Aetna 
Life, and subsidiary companies, who 
qualified for the convention of the com- 
pany to be held in San Francisco Oc- 
tober 6 to 9, left this city on Wednes- 
day afternoon, one party going via 
Pennsylvania Railroad and another via 
New York Central, in special trains. 
A special train also left Boston on Wed- 
nesday routed via New York Central 


and joining the train from New York 
at Albany. A special train, containing 
the delegates from those cities, also 


started from Columbus, Ohio, and from 
Chicago on Thursday morning 


Those From New York 


The qualified agents from the New 


York branch office and their guests 
who will attend the convention are 
given below. Those going via Penn- 


sylvania Railroad 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cables, Mr. and 
Mrs. James A. Clark, E. F. Francisco, 
Alexander Eagles, W. E. Summers, J. 
H. Strawbridge, J. N. Thurlow W. C 
Gallaer, George R Parker, W F 


were 


Scott, C. W. Day, W. N. Heard, R. N 
Cherry, DBD. E. Romine, J. H. Reid, Ned 
Cadawalader, Fred \imone, Louis 


Adler, Mrs. Margaret Wheeler, Mrs 
W. H. Conner, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene A 
Kelly, Max Goldberger Leo Gold- 
berger, Robert S. Renner, Irving R 
Beatty, J. J. Driscoll, Chas. P. Hoppin 
and Otto T. Klie 

Those who took the New 
tral route are 

Mr. and Mrs. J. (. Miller, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred J. Hodson, Mr. and Mrs. ( 
B. Beardsley, Mr. and Mrs. Theron 
Sammis, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Howell, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Rich, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. E. Bale, Fred P. Boehm, Ben- 
jamin B. Riley, Nathan Kraus, Mr 
Bachrach, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Archer, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Hook, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. P. Powers, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Lewis, 
Mr. and Mrs. CC. L. Bussing, Miss Elsie 
G. Cleverly, Mrs. John A. Lynch, Mr 
and Mrs. L. T. Hollister, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hf. Frankfort, Mrs. Bamburger, Miss 
Helen Kraus, Miss T. Oliver, Mr. and 
Mrs. McKenna and daughter, F. E 
Clintaman, Franklin Davies, Wilbur 
Cox, Guy L. Gleason, Walter Wigman, 
Oscar V. Barger, W. P. Merrell, Fred 
! Ettlinger, Walter Miller, C. A. Bren- 
nan, R. O’Connor, Irving Austin, James 
J. Phelan, S. Angeli, A. V. Hansen, J. 
Jacobs, Edwin Perrin, T. E. D. Darling. 


York Cen 


W. E. Jones, H. R. Free, John Inger 
soll and B. E. Emory 
All Join at Colorado Springs 


The delegates from the south will 
join the other special trains at St 
Louis or Kansas City and those from 
the southeast and middle west at Colo 
rado Springs, where there will be a 
short stop over on Saturday 


Convention Program 


The headquarters of the convention 
has been designated as the Palace 


Hotel, San Francisco, where the dele- 
gates will receive their mail. 

The convention will open Wednesday 
morning, October 6, at 10 o’clock in the 
convention hall of the Inside Inn on 
the exposition grounds, where all ses- 
sions will be held, with an address of 


welcome by President Charles (C. 
Moore of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. President Morgan 


G. Bulkeley will respond to the address 
and will extend a welcome to agents, 
and W. G. Wilson will respond on be- 
half of the agency forces. Gordon H. 
Campbell will then speak on “Multiple 
Lines in a Country Territory.” 

The remainder of the morning ses 
sion will be given over to the accident 
aud health section, of which John M. 
Parker, Jr., will be chairman. Follow- 
ing an opening address by the chair- 
man, the following addresses will be 


given: “Writing Accident, Health and 
Disability Insurance,” John C. Bar- 
rows; “Writing Accident, Health and 
Disability Insurance,” Joseph W. Es- 
ick; “Selling an Accident Policy to a 
Prospect,” Zelin C. Goodell. These will 
be followed by a question box and 
round table Luncheon for the dele- 
gates, their wives and guests will be 


provided at the Inside Ian. 

The afternoon session for the bonds 
section, will open at 2 o'clock with 
opening remarks by the chairman, 
Daniel N. Gage Wesley King will 
speak on “Writing Bond Business,” 
George D. Weaver on the same subject 
and Harold K. Remington on “Business 
Building as Applied to the Writing 
o; Fidelity and Surety Bonds.” This 
section will close with a question box 
and round table, as will all the others 

Beginning at 3:15 o'clock the com- 
bination insurance section, Herbert R. 
Clough, chairman, will take the floor. 
Following opening remarks by the 
chairman, James W. Henry, C. H. Dun- 
ning and R. H. Keffer will each speak 
ov “Writing Combination Automobile 
Insurance.” The day will officially close 
at 4:30 o'clock 

To Celebrate Aetna Day 

Thursday morning at 9:30 o'clock 
will come the Aetna Day celebration at 
the exposition. The delegates will as- 
semble at the Scott street entrance to 
the exposition grounds, where they will 
be met by exposition officials, military 
companies and a band. They will then 
march to the court of attendance. 
where Walter C. Faxon, vice-president 
o! the Aetna Life, will make the open 


ing address W. L. Hathaway, com- 
missioner of the World’s’ Insurance 
Congress, will present a commemora- 


tive bronze tablet to the Aetna Life 
and affiliated companies. It will be ac 
cepted by President Bulkeley 

After the exercises at the court of 


attendance the second day's sessions 
of the convention will open at 10:30 
‘clock C. H. Remington will speak 


Alexander M. Savage 
or “Co-operation Between Insurance 
Agents.” Howard DD. Plimpton on “Sat 
isfied Policyholders an Asset,” Oliver 
R. Beckwith on “Adjustments,” and 
Irwin J. Muma on “Life Insurance as 
Part of a Casualty Agent's Activities.” 

The general miscellaneous insurance 
section will then open. Norman C 
Stevens, chairman, will make some 


on “Collections,” 
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opening remarks. George Tramel will 
speak on “Advantage of Miscellaneous 
Lines to an Agent.” “Fire and Marine 
Insurance” will be the topic of Herbert 
R. Clough, and “Burglary Insurance” 
of C. H. Houge. 

Following luncheon at the Inside Inn 
the last session will convene at 2 
o'clock. The first part of the after- 
noon will be given over to the liability 
and compensation section, Ernest C. 
Higgins, chairman. He will make an 
opening address, followed by address- 
es by C. B. Beardsley on “Writing Ex- 
cess Limits,” George W. Rourke on 
‘Writing Physician’s Defense _ Insur- 
ance,” and John S. Turn on “Writing 
Public Liability Insurance.” 


Hodson on Selling Over the Counter 

The convention will close with a gen- 
eral meeting at 3:15 o’clock, at which 
the following addresses will be given: 
“Selling Imsurance Over the Counter,” 
Alfred J. Hodson; “Accident Preven- 
tion and Merit Rating,” Clifford B. 
Morcom; “Competition with State 
Funds and Mutuals,” J. R. Molony; 
“Attitude of Agents and Companies 
Toward Legislation Affecting Insur- 
ance Interests,” Clyde <A. _ Bissett; 
“Business Getting and Farewell,” W. 
L. Mooney, agency supervisor. 

The convention banquet will be giv- 
en Thursday evening at 7 o'clock at 
the Old Faithful Inn on the exposition 
grounds. Ladies and guests accom- 
panying the delegates are expected to 
bs present for the speeches and enter- 
tainment which will follow the _ ban- 
quet. There will be dancing. Invita- 
tions to attend the banquet have been 
extended to Governor Hiram Johnson 
of California, the mayor of San Fran- 


cisco, President C. C. Moore of the ex- 
position, World’s Insurance Congress 
Commissioner W. L. Hathaway and 
other exposition and city officials. 

The “hymnal,” containing songs for 
use at the banquet has been prepared. 
The songs include “Aetna Songs” set 
to the music of well known airs, as 
well as the more popular songs. 


Friday morning at 9:15 o’clock a trip 
t> Mt. Tamalpais and Muir Woods will 
be taken. At 12:50 o’clock a barbecue 
with Spanish ceremonies will be held 
at Muir Woods. 


Leave San Francisco October 9 
The party will leave San Francisco 
Saturday afternoon, arriving at Los 


Angeles Sunday morning. The day will 
be spent in any way the delegates pre- 
fer. Los Angeles will be left at mid- 
night and San Diego reached early 
Monday morning. Here Aetna Day 
will be observed at the Panama-Cali- 
fornia exposition in honor of the Aetna 
party’s visit. The party will leave San 
Diego at 1 o’clock Tuesday morning, 


arriving at Riverside at 6 o'clock. and 
leaving at 11 o’clock for the Grand 
Canyon. Wednesday will be spent vis- 


iting the Canyon. The party will reach 
Albuquerque Thursday, Kansas City 
Friday. afternoon, St. Louis Friday 
evening and Chicago Saturday morn- 
ing The arrival at Atlantic Coast 
points will | made Sunday, October 
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fhe Chicago Bonding & Surety Co., 
the Rockwood-Badgeron Co. and the 
Aetna have retired from the Surety 


Underwriters’ Association of Chicago. 


WILL WRITE $450,000 ON A BOND 





National Surety Company to Increase 
Its Capital to $3,000,000—Adds 
500,000 to Surplus 





The National Surety Company is to 
increase its capital to $3,000,000. The 
Company will issue 10,000 additional 
shares to be offered to stockholders at 
$150 per share of a par value of $100. 
This gives the Company an increase of 
$1,000,000 in its capital and adds $500,- 


000 to the surplus account. The writ- 
ing capacity on one bond will be 
$540,000. 


The National has been growing fast 
under the remarkably progressive di- 
rection of William B. Joyce. 





NEW PRUDENTIAL POLICY 





Provides for Any Rate of Indemnity 
Insured Desires—Many Unique 
Features 





A new “Intermediate” disability pol- 
ity has been issued by the accident and 
health department of the Prudential 
Casualty Company. The policy has been 
made to meet the demands of the small 
salaried clerk, bookkeeper, business or 
professional man and will also be sold 
to persons in four lower classes. 

“The ‘Intermediate’ policy will be 
sold to provide for any rate of indem- 
nity the assured desires, and while the 
Company at first considered selling the 
policy to only preferred risks, it has 
been decided to quote low premium 
rates for five lower classes of risks. 
thereby enabling the agents to solicit 
for this policy practically every first 
class risk in almost every occupation, 
except extra hazardous,” says the Pru- 
dential. 

The policy contains full coverage for 
loss of life, limbs or eyesight. with ex- 
ceptionally liberal indemnities for loss 
of time by anv sickness or accident. 
It will cover first week of sickness: 
pays double indemnity for accidents: 
special emergency relief of $100 and 
has a provision for payment of special 
indemnity in case of fatal illness—this 
last feature being something new in 
commercial accident and health poli- 
cies. The policy will be issued in un- 
level amounts, according to desires of 
applicant. As an_ illustration: In 
Select Class. indemnity of $50 per 
month for sickness or accident, with 
$500 principal sum, will cost $16.80 an- 


nually. Larger indemnities sold at pro- 
portionately higher premiums. The 
commissions on this up-to-date policy 


will be the same as on all other com- 
mercial accident and health policies. 
General Manager C. F. Davis is now 
giving his personal attention to help in 
the upbuilding of his accident and 
health department. 





GOES WITH NATIONAL CASUALTY 


William Landau, one of the leading 
life insurance producers of Brooklyn, 
will join the staff of the National Casu- 
alty on October 4. Mr. Landau has 
adopted the accident and health busi- 
ness as having a bigger opportunity for 
him, 

The National Casualty also announces 


that it has opened an office in Jersev 
City at 15 Exchange Place which will 
be in charge of William H. Oris 
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New York, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK DECISIONS 


Numerous Accidents Held to Come 
Within the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act 


made 
Indus- 


are decisions 
by the State 


The 
public 
trial 


George W. 


following 
this week 
Commission: 
Henchen vs. Lehigh 
ley Railroad Company. Henchen, a 
checker and handler of freight on the 
Lehigh, was working for his employer 
at the Rochester Railroad station en- 
gaged in loading shipments of beans. 
The runway on which he was wheel- 


Val- 


ing a truck broke, throwing him and 
breaking his right hand. The route of 
the railroad from Rochester to New 


York is partly outside of the State of 
New York. The Commission rules that 
injuries arose out of course of employ- 
ment. 

Antonetta Mooney vs. Weber Piano 
Company. Globe Indemnity Insurance 
Company, carrier. Mooney, a porter of 
the Weber Piano Company was moving 
a piano in the plant, strained and in- 
jured himself internally, taken to hos 
pital, operated on and died. Widow 
received an award. 

Minnie Kester vs. 
Kester a fireman fell 
fractured his skull. 
compensation. 


Erie Railroad. 
from cab and 
She wa2s given 


Bank Committee Reports 
(Continued from page 17.) 


tion. At least one representative 'Amer- 
ican insurance company having its 
home office in New York. has recog- 


nized this condition, and has submitted 
a proposal looking toward a reduction 
of 20 per cent. in the cost of this form 
of insurance to the member banks. In- 
asmuch as the member banks pay ap 
proximately $700,000 per annum for 
their burglary insurance, a 20 per cent. 
saving means, $140,000 per annum. The 
matter was made the subject of a spe- 
cial report by this committee to the 
Executive Council May 3, 1915, and was 
referred by the council to the Adminis 
trative Committee with power to act 
With the approval of the Administra- 
tive Committee and further with the 
approval of the Protective Committee, 
it has been made possible to offer the 
member banks a reduction in the cost 
of their burglary insurance aggregating 
more than $10,000 per month. 
Discuss Burglary Association 

“Obviously the insurance companies 
do not take kindly to this reduction in 
their wide margin of profits heretofore 
enjoyed on bank burglary insurance 
The insurance companies have formed 
into an association for the maintain- 
ance of rates among other things. This 
association includes most of the burg- 
lary insurance companies of the coun- 
try. The resulting concerted action of 
the insurance companies makes it very 


difficult for your committee to main 
tain the reforms that have alread, 
been accomplshed, and to enforce ad 
ditional reforms that are needed. Mor: 


than one bank has suggested to your 
committee the possible violation of 
laws involved in the so-called insu: 
ance combine. The courts have held 
however, that insurance is not com 
merce, and a recent decision of the 


Supreme Court of the District of Col 
umbia re-affirming a ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court holds 
that the provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law do not cover insurance 
policy transactions, as a policy is not 
an instrument of commerce. These 
facts are presented for your informa 
tion, and not as an indication of the 
temper of your committee. On the 
contrary, it has been the policy of your 
committee in the two years of its ex 
istence to co-operate with the insur 
ance interests fully so far as possibl« 
and to obtain the use of better policy 
and bond forms, the more satisfactory 


settlement of bank claims, and a modi 
fication of insurance rates wherever 
the conditions might warrant, by a 
fair and logical presentation of the 
facts totheinsurance companies. Much 
opposition is, of course, shown by the 
insurance companies to the wide use 
of our copyright forms. Occasionally 
some insurance company objects to the 
discussion by your committee of the 


settlement of claims; concerted opposi 
tion may be expected to the reduction 
in the cost of burglary insurance above 
outlined. Your committee, however. 
insists that it is possible to continue 
this work with friendly and co-opera 
tive relations with the insurance com 
panies. 

“Your committee feels justified 
expressing its satisfaction at the 
sults of its work to date, and respect 
fully expresses the hope that it will 
meet with your approval.” 
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Prudential Sasualty Sa. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Write for our SPECIAL BONUS OFFER for 


Industrial 


ASSETS OVER A MILLION 


REAM, IVES AND WRIGHTSON, Eastern Managers, 


AND HEALTH producers 


PLATE GLASS, Automobile Liability, Prop- 
vility, Public, Teams, Elevator, Workmen's 
Accident and Health. 


POLICYHOLDERS AND AGENTS 


EET, NEW YORK. 
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Failures of district 

Why Some managers and agents 

Managers and is discussed by John 

Agents Fail Blue, agency director 

of the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co. He has spent 
a great deal of time among. them and 
his ideas are worth reproducing. He 
says: 

“In many cases they don’t seem to 
know how to keep busy. They are 
afraid to approach the business man, 
they decide that the working man can- 
not be approached during working 
hours—and so they make up their 
minds that there are many hours in 
the day that they can do nothing, and 
they proceed to do nothing. Im some 
instances they go out and work an hour 
or two, fail to close an application, con- 
clude that things are coming hard and 
then decide to lay off until after dinner. 
Probably after dinner it rains, or some- 
thing else occurs, and they decide they 
will take a new start the next morning 
-—-and they keep doing this from day to 
day. When the week is ended, instead 
of recording 72 interviews, which I con- 
sider a minimum week’s work, they 
have made about seven of that number, 
and some of these have been half- 
hearted interviews, due to the fact that 
they have actually made themselves 
lazy by the feeble efforts that they 
have attempted. 


“There is another line of agents who 
are flashes-in-the-pan. They can set a 
nice pace for a day or two, possibly a 
week. They do well during this time, 
but they can’t stand prosperity nor 
what they consider hard work, and they 
have to take a rest for two or three 
weeks. This class of agents ought to 
get out of the business. There is some 
hope for the fellow who doesn’t know 
how to work, because he may learn, 
but there is little chance for the spas- 
modic fellow, for with him the old say- 
ing that it is hard to teach an old dog 
new tricks is applicable. 

“My work takes me largely among 
district managers. The title ‘district 
manager’ sometimes gives the fellow 
who has formerly been a sub-agent the 


big-head. In many cases they are dis- 
trict managers without anything to 
manage. They occasionally get an 


agent who will write a few applica- 
tions, and they imagine they are going 
to get rich on the work of sub-agents. 
They proceed to convince themselves 
that they are working very hard at 
making a very small collection. We 
have a lot of such district managers, 
men who have some ability, but who 
are unable to realize that they must 
work. Most district managers are not 
willing to learn the a-b-c of getting 
business produced by sub-agents. They 
labor with them for an hour or two, on 
one or two occasions, and then start 
them out; and if they never show up 
again, they let the matter drop.” 

This matter of training agents is a 
constant, persistent, insistent, never- 
ending effort. It must be gone through 
with day after day. The agent who has 
sold insurance for a year or more often 
times has to be talked to and shown 
what wonderful things we have to sell 

otherwise he falls into a rut. It is 
surely true that there never was a 
time when health and accident insur- 
ince could be as easily sold as to-day 
Thousands of people during the recent 
financial forced to 
lapse their policies Ninety per cent. 
of them are eager and anxious to again 
carry this insurance, if an agent will 
only call on them 

“The profession of health and acci 
dent insurance salesman is the least 
crowded of any that I know of,” Mr 
Blue continues. “In the territory that 
| cover we could use hundreds and 
hundreds of agents, and no two of 
them would need to rub elbows in a 
year. I sometimes feel that we should 


depression were 


Special Talks With Local Agents 














not employ any agents without a re- 
quirement of a certain number of inter- 
views each and every day, and that a 
daily written report should be made by 
the agent to the district manager cov- 
ering each day’s work, or at least each 
week’s work.” 
. + s 
Self-development is a 
Self-Develop- possibility for every 
menta man; moreover, it is a 
Duty duty. Every man owes 
it to himself to call 
out all of his resourcefulness, all of his 
inventiveness, his ingenuity to devise 
new and better ways to accomplish 
continually better results in the work 
he has undertaken, says the Standard 
Accident. 

This striving for something better is 
what develops a man. The constant 
stretching of the mind over problems 
which interest, and which are to mean 
everything in the future, are what help 
to expand a man to broader, larger, 
more effective accomplishment. 

Working with this spirit will form 
life habits of accuracy, of close obser- 
vation, the habit of reading human “a- 
ture, the habit of adjusting means to 
an end, the habit of putting your best 
into everything you do which means 
the ultimate attainment of your maxi- 
mum efficiency. If you do your best, 
the best possible comes back to you in 
skill, shrewdness, and power. 

Much depends upon the attitude of 
mind with which you approach an un- 
dertaking. If you are doubtful before 
you begin, you start out with an admis- 
sion of weakness, your are handicap- 
ped from the start. We have all seen 
men who never show any lack of confi- 
dence; they are absolutely sure of 
themselves at all times, and they never 
acknowledge that they have failed. 
They are successful because they never 
think of themselves under any other 
circumstances than those of success. 

It is a fact that many men hamper 
or actually prevent their own develop- 
ment and become small and narrow, 
with nothing broad or progressive in 
their natures, because of their inclina- 
tion to see difficulties and failures 
rather than opportunities for continu- 
ally bigger and better things. Their 
point of view has the tendency to con- 
tinually get narrower rather than to 
broaden. In their anticipation of an 
undertaking it is easier for them to pic- 
ture failure rather than success. Be- 
cause of this, their initiative, and all 
the qualities which make the leader, 
the large, full, complete man, remain 
undeveloped. 


A RECORD WITH FARMERS 

The Federal Casualty Company of 
Detroit reports that one of the com 
pany’s agents in ‘August personally 
wrote 105 applications of scattered 
business, principally upon farm own 
ers, farm laborers, ranch owners and 
laborers, collecting the full policy fee 
and first premium on each application, 
and in addition reporting and remittin 
to the home office $1,156 in advance 
premiums. To accomplish this phe- 
nominal result he covered two counties 
with his car, driving a total of 1,574 
miles. He reports the loss of 14 pounds 
in weight, but enriched by several hun 
dred dollars in commission 


OPENS F. & D. BUFFALO OFFICE 

The Fidelity & Deposit has opened 
a branch office for its casualty lines in 
Buffalo, N. Y., replacing Deuel, Lapey 
& Co. as representatives, effective Oct 
8, 1915. 

The office is in temporary charge of 
District Supervisor C,. M. Martindale 
and Mr. F. E. Seymour, Jr., and is lo- 
eated in the Ellicott Square Building 
where the company’s surety offices also 
are, 





Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 
W. E. SMALL - - - President 


A Strong Casualty Company Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 100 William Street, New York 
New England’Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 





CHICAGO Resident Manager 
—— 55S JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager aie 
Liability, Accident, wee SS ae 
Burglary, Boiler and 8 ne cbetorggas 


. c a Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON. ENGLAND 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 








New England Equitable Jusurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1901 
PAID UP CAPITAL $1,000,000 


CORWIN McDOWELL., President 
B. J. TAUSSIG, Charman of the Board 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH PLATE GLASS AND BURGLARY 
LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE PROPERTY DAMAGE 
Efficient Service to Policy Holders, Agents and Brokers 














The Oldest Company The Newest Policy 


THE NATIONAL OF DETROIT 


Our new “Egourry” Policy covers 





NATIONAL 
CASUALTY, 


a Premium $1.00 Pe: Month—All Classes 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 100 WILLIAM STREET, nv. y. city 





every day for illness or aecident 
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A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 





Among the many advantages enjoyed 
by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 
field work. 




















While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons i 
and Official Answers are reserved V 
exclusively for Equitable representatives, 
the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 oer 
Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. fille Hi 
Address: ! 7 iil 
Correspondence Course Bureau | ‘ wil : 
” e a SEES TLE 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society poe 
OF THE UNITED STATES 1 Vie 
P. O. Box 555 te mate 
New York City 1 ut iyi t ; 
amie 
nun” rn 
PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 il i i u “ i118! 
° il Wl SPARSE) GS 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. ayy ni ql 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN uu n ie 
GLO. C. MARKHAM, President ays): 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,365,299,749 an nT JUHI TE 








SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 11,613 (out of 43,541 
applicants) applied for $54,587,290 of additional insurance in ‘The 
Northwestern during 1914. 

NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 

Mortality 55.87%. Interest 4.97%. Expense 10.53%. 

AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 











It Will Pay You to Investigate 


Before Selecting Your Company 


Income Insurance ‘‘Large Dividends ’”’ 


W > tk + 
a Low Cost a ae Be ee 


H. F. NORRIS 3 
Service Policy 


Corporation Insurance 





Partnership Insurance Superintendent of Agencies 




















Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Substantial 
Savings 


Three factors determine the 
cost of a life insurance policy 
—the Mortality Experience, 
the Interest Earnings, and the 
Expense of Management. 


The mortality experienced by The 
Union Central during 1914 was but 
55.2 per cent of the expected. The 
interest earned, after deducting all in- 
vestment expenses, was more than 
186 per cent of the amount required to 
maintain the policy reserves. Fur- 
thermore, true economy—securing the 
maximum of results for the amount 
expended —has always been a Union 
Central tenet. 


The substantial savings realized from 
these three sources, and disbursed to 
the Company’s policyholders as divi- 
dends during 1915 will exceed three 
and a half million dollars, a sum equal 
to more than 27 per cent of the total 
premium deposits received. 

Prudent buyers demand SAFETY 
first then SERVICE, lastly SAVING. 
With a Union Central policy, all three 
are abundantly realized. 


Address, Allan Waters, Sup’t of Agts. 


Che Union Central 
Life Insurance Ca. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Jesse R. CLark, President 





















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 





Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
































OPPORTUNITY: District Agency Open in Prosperous Section 
of Central West. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 














